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PRESIDENTS OF SYNODS IN 
BIENNIAL CONFERENCE 


Present F. H. Knubel has called 
the presidents of the thirty-two con- 
stituent synods of the United Lutheran 
Church in America and its officers to 
meet in biennial conference September 
9 and 10 in Harrisburg, Pa. The pro- 
gram to whose items consideration is 
given is as follows: 


September 9—2.00 P. M. 
Financial topics: 
Emergency appeals, 1942 and there- 


after 
Harmony between synods in bud- 
geting, etc. 


Stewardship plans 
Information on the pension prob- 


lem 
September 9—7.30 P. M. 
Pastors’ salaries — See Minutes of 


1940, page 547, and Executive 
Board Minutes, April 16, 1941, 
page 41. 
Chaplaincies—See Minutes of 1940, 
page 602 
Supervision of Chaplains 


September 10—9.00 A. M. 
External Relationships of U. L. C. A.: 

See Minutes of Executive Board, 
April 16, 1941, pages 19 to 26 

“Movements” — local, national, 
world-wide 

Relationship of National Lutheran 
Council and Lutheran World 
Convention to each other 


September 10—2.00 P. M. 
Missionary zeal: 
Muhlenberg and Heyer celebra- 
tions as our opportunity 
Synodical harmony in home mis- 
sions 
Plans of evangelism 
Miscellaneous questions and com- 
ments from any president 


NEBRASKA WOMEN AIM TO 
REACH GOAL FOR INDIA 
CENTENNIAL 


THE sixty-first annual convention of 
the Women’s Missionary Society of the 
Nebraska Synod was held as the after- 
noon sessions of the Midland Assembly 
for Church Workers August 4-8 in 
Fremont, Nebraska. This has been the 
custom since 1928, and has proved very 
satisfactory. The president, Mrs. Fred 
C. Wiegman, presided, and because of 
the adoption of a new constitution, 
which had its first reading at the open- 
ing session, only greetings and the for- 
mal opening of the convention were 
given attention at this time. Inspira- 
tion came from the opening and closing 
devotions by Mrs. W. W. Alexander 
and Mrs. H. J. Goede respectively, who 
enlarged on the theme, “Adorning the 
Christian Faith.” 


Mrs. Wiegman reported the goal of 
$1,000 for the Visrantipuram Sana- 
torium in India raised in full last year, 
and $752.50 of the $1,000 which the 
society has hoped to raise during the 
biennium for the India Centennial 
already in the treasury. 

The statistician reported 1,069 mem- 
bers, and the treasurer reported total 
receipts of $6,138.08, with a balance on 
hand June 30 of $1,044.41. All but one 
report showed an increase. For the 
past several years the convention Box 
Work offering has been assigned to the 
college chapel or the college and sem- 
inary chapel in equal parts. This year 
it was assigned to refurnishing the 
room for ailing girls in the girls’ dormi- 
tory. With the offering amounting to 
$107 it was voted to aid in furnishing 
a similar room for boys. 

Wednesday 115 visitors registered 
besides the regular convention regis- 
tration. A Missionary Congress was 


held in the afternoon and a banquet in | 


the evening with 238 persons seated. 
The afternoon session brought a varied 
program, and the annual Life and In 
Memoriam shower with twenty-one 
Life members and one transferal, Mrs. 
Mary Sick, one of the pioneer missionary 
women, and first president of the Mis- 
sionary Society of the Midwest Synod. 
Miss Nona Diehl, executive secretary 
of the U. L. C. A.’s Society, was the 
principal speaker. At the banquet Mrs. 
O. L. Johnston of Omaha was toast- 
mistress, and Miss Diehl, Miss Lilith 
Schwab of India, and Mrs. L. S. G. 
Miller of Japan were the speakers. 

Three years ago Mrs. George H. 
Haase gave the opening devotions to 
the Young Women’s Congress on the 
theme, “If I Were a Young Woman 
Again.” The executive board had sev- 
eral hundred copies printed in book- 
let form, and the sale of these provided 
a fund large enough to purchase a brass 
missal stand for the college chapel. It 
is inscribed in Mrs. Haase’s honor. It 
holds the first book given to Midland 
College in 1887, a Bible. Mrs. Wiegman 
presented the gift to President Wieg- 
man, who accepted it in behalf of the 
college and dedicated it. 

At the Thursday session eight chil- 
dren from Tabitha Home came to thank 
the women of the synod for their in- 
terest in the Home and for the cash 
offering of $193 and articles valued at 
$734.54 received at the convention. 

Twenty-eight societies were repre- 
sented in the registration of 68 officers 
and delegates and 172 visitors, exclud- 
ing the 115 attending the congress. 

Officers elected for the coming year 
are: Mrs. Walter A. Voss, Omaha, 
president; Mrs. G. Keller Rubrecht, 
North Platte, vice-president; Mrs. 
Mabel Pflueger, Fremont, recording 
secretary; Mrs. W. F. Ottman, Omaha, 
treasurer; Mrs. Wallace Livers, Ponca, 
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statistician. Mrs. O. L. Sturtevant of 
Lincoln, and Mrs. Will Harkendorf of 
Verdon were elected to the Executive 
Board. 
Mrs. L. A. Hornsure, 
Publicity Chairman. 


A CORRECTION 

In the reference to Annuity Rates 
which was published in the issue of 
Tue LuTHERAN under date of Septem- 
ber 3, page 30, over the name of the 
President of the United Lutheran 
Church’s Board of Ministerial Pensions 
and Relief, the name of Mr. Slifer was 
wrongly given. It should have read 
Belding B. Slifer instead of Benjamin 
B. Slifer. 
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In View of the Future 


Reports from the colleges of the United Lutheran 
Church are not discouraging. Applicants for admission 
are not only numerous enough to equal the facilities of 
the institutions, but the attitude of the young men and 
young women who will throng the classrooms is not 
dominated by either unwarranted pessimism or vision- 
ary expectations. The changes that may occur in human 
relationships during the coming months and years do 
not change the essentials of preparation to meet them. 

Among these essentials, one is a correct appraisal of 
the values of experience. One advantage gained by 
access to the annals of the past is ability to evaluate the 
average attainable by human endeavor. One does not 
admire the contemptuousness with which the possibil- 
ities of social advances are viewed by men and women 
who have never had to struggle for position attained by 
achievement. Study and intellectual training do enable 
us to separate wheat from tares, prodigies from average 
characters, and occasional catastrophes from the steady 
deterioration that is of the earth earthy. The fate of the 
few becomes a warning to the many. 

Some cynicism about college graduation notwithstand- 
ing, we have a high admiration for what is commonly 
called higher education. “Average education” should 
not be neglected. Indeed its constant advance should be 
encouraged: we are far more benefited when a majority 


of those in the public schools complete the course in a 
“high school” than working to place an automobile and 
a station wagon in reach of every family. But as the 
horizon is a boundary fixed by vision and as zenith is 
an imaginary altitude, so education has no attainable 
top. There must always be a Higher than the high 
school. 

Of particular value is the training given by our schools 
in an age of mechanization such as is the present one. 
Mental activities can produce robots, but robots can 
never develop mentality. As more and more forms of 
created energy are brought to usefulness by research 
and invention, more and more need of such intellectual 
training as the schools provide becomes essential. 

But of all social groups, the church must be most sen- 
sitive to the opportunities and obligations of leadership 
in education. Human progress, if truly upward, is God- 
ward. The advance from what is material is toward 
what is spiritual. The subjugation of passion, ambition, 
and selfishness can be accomplished only where religion 
is a dominant force in the formation of character. 

The church does not meet its obligations by maintain- 
ing colleges in order to provide for its own needs and 
leadership. It is required to carry on a teaching mission 
in order-that its souls may be at the greatest attainable 
heights of education. 
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Weekday Keligious tac tan 


Discussed for Readers 
of *‘The Lutheran” 


By 
DR. O. FREDERICK NOLDE* 
The Local Church 


The Released Time 
The Public School 


Approach 


These pictures show how some of our 
congregations care for their children 


Ir a farmer worked on his fields for only an hour a 
week, he would see the favorable summer days slip by 
before he could reap his harvest. Church leaders have 
always experienced a drag when necessity or inclination 
has limited them to an “hour-a-week” educational pro- 
gram. The long recognized weakness in confining Chris- 
tian instruction of children to the Sunday school is ag- 
gravated by a terrifying unsettlement in world condi- 
tions, by the distractions attached to a host of only 
seemingly worthwhile activities, and by the ease with 
which young people can slip away from the wholesome 
influence of the church’s thought and life. Driven to 
more intensive effort by the problems thus created, 
churchmen are turning once more to the expedient of 
weekday schools as a partial solution. A revival of in- 
terest in this movement, particularly as a co-operative 
venture between churches and public schools, is notice- 
able all over the country. , 

In accordance with an act amending the New York 
State Education Law, experimental centers have been 
set up in the City of New York. Pittsburgh has followed 

* Dr. Nolde is professor of Christian Education at the Lutheran The- 


ological Seminary in Philadelphia. Service on committees has comple- 
mented institutional contacts. 


a distinctive plan in granting high school credit to stu- 
dents who have participated satisfactorily in the week- 
day school and who have maintained two additional con- 
tacts with their churches each week. A number of 
smaller communities in Pennsylvania have patterned 
their work after the Pittsburgh plan while many others 
kave set up the more traditional type of school. York, 
Reading, Lancaster, and Harrisburg are seriously con- 
templating work in the near future. An experimental 
school was conducted this past year in Mt. Ephraim, 
N. J. Committees of churchmen and schoolmen have 
been conferring for months at Akron, Ohio, with a view 
to inaugurating a weekday program this fall. These are 
only a few of the many recent developments that have 
come to the immediate attention of the writer. In lit- 
erally hundreds of communities, leaders are investi- 
gating local conditions and are laying plans for weekday 
church schools. 

Many pastors feel they cannot ignore this situation. 
Nevertheless they are bewildered by its complexity. 
They will find valuable help in consulting members of 
the staff of the U. L. C. A. Parish and Church School 
Board, synodical secretaries of Christian education, or 
other pastors who are actually administering the kind 
of school proposed. The brief description of the major 
types of administration here following will serve merely 
as an introduction. (A somewhat fuller analysis may 


be found in the July 1941 issue of the Lutheran Church 
Quarterly.) 


1. The local church approach, in which religious edu- 
cation during the weekday is an integral part of the 
whole program of the individual church and church 
school. Here the duly authorized educational author- 
ities of a single congregation have complete control over 
teachers, curriculum, time schedule, and the like. This 
isa distinct advantage because it frequently permits a 
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more positive Christian teaching and a correlation with 
the offerings of other educational agencies in the con- 
gregation. However, the local church approach en- 
counters a handicap in that it involves the use of the 
child’s after-school time and thus further crowds an 
already over-crowded schedule. If other churches in 
the community can arrange to hold a school at the same 
hour, a measure of the difficulty will be removed. For 
children are more willing to suffer inroads on their 
ieisure when they know that their companions are sim- 
ilarly engaged. The opportunity for a school of this type 
is open to every congregation and ought to be utilized. 


2. The released time approach, where churches and 
public schools co-operate. According to this type, chil- 
dren are released from public school an hour or more a 
week for religious instruction under the direction of the 
church. Normally, it is necessary that all churches of a 
community co-operate in planning the work. However, 
different types of administration are possible. The chil- 
dren of all denominations may go to a single church 
building where an interdenominational school is held. 
Different grade units of an interdenominational school 
may meet in different church buildings. Children may 
go to churches of their own choice where instruction is 
provided by their own church leaders. In some states it 
is possible for church leaders to give religious instruc- 
tion, denominational or interdenominational, on the 
public school premises. 

Pupils are usually more willing to attend when week- 
day schools are conducted on public school time. This 
is particularly true when strong but healthy appeals 
bave been presented, when group sentiment becomes 
favorable, and when the support of parents is in evi- 
dence. In most cases, the quality of leadership and the 
standard of work done are considerably higher when 
some kind of relationship is maintained with the public 
schools. Pupils quite readily sense the attitudes of com- 
munity leaders in the home, the church, and the public 
school. If religious work is respected and considered 
important by all, children will take to it more seriously 
and a valuable integration of influences will be estab- 
lished. 

The disadvantages of this approach must not be over- 
looked. The children who are most in need of religious 
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instruction and whose parents are not actively affiliated 
with any church will probably not attend the weekday 
church school. It is frequently difficult to maintain 
virility of Christian teaching when all denominational 
points of view are met. Change of pastorates may sup- 
plant a man who is interested and competent by one 
who is either disinterested or incompetent, or both. 
Further difficulties may be encountered in arranging the 
public school roster, in making transition from school 
to church, in securing satisfactory teachers, in providing 
financial support. The smaller the community or unit 
of approach, the more readily can these obstacles be 
overcome. 

When conditions are favorable, it would seem highly 
wise for a pastor to work enthusiastically for a weekday 
church school on released time. On the other hand, 
when it seems apparent that a community is not ready 
for a school of this type or that mediocrity or early fail- 
ure is inevitable, he will do well to argue for a post- 
ponement of action and to suggest constructive sub- 
stitutes. 


3. The public school approach, where religion is 
made an integral part of the public school curriculum 
under the control of the public schools. In recent years, 
the public schools have devoted much study and effort 
in the direction of character development. There is gen- 
eral agreement on the rightness of this emphasis. No 
such agreement is found about state responsibility in 
the area of a more distinctive religious instruction. 
Among the varying points of view announced, one idea 
seems to be achieving prominence. The public school 
has no right to teach any particular view of religion. 
It lies clearly within its province to impress upon every 
child that religion is a vital part of life and that with- 
out religion life is incomplete. This involves a thorough 
analysis of the entire school curriculum to identify all 
points at which a religious emphasis can be legitimately 
placed. Each pupil, catching the idea that religion plays 
@ part in the many ramifications of life, will then be 
impelled to seek the communion of his choice for op- 
portunties in education, worship, and service. The suc- 
cess of an approach of this kind depends largely upon. 
the character and the impartiality of the teacher, and 

(Continued on page 7) 


The Public School Often Provides Bus Service to and from School 
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To Pledge 
Not To Pledge 


Pastor George R. Whittecar, Secretary of the Kan- 
sas Synod, Cites Experiences in Obtaining 


Subscriptions to Church Support 


By ARTHUR P. BLACK, Executive Secretary, 
Laymen’s Movement for Stewardship 


In this fifth and last article in the series dealing with 
the annual Every Member Visitation we bring to the 
front one of the most controversial of the questions with 
which pastors and their visitors have to deal year after 
year. In doing so we have felt it better to quote from let- 
ters and instructions actually used by a pastor and his 
stewardship set-up committee than to argue the question 
of pledging. Someone has said, “God is never found at 
the end of an argument,” and we are about ready to 
believe that to be true. 


Meet the Rev. George R. Whittecar 

He is pastor of the First Lutheran Church in Tulsa, 
Okla., and is the newly elected secretary of the Kansas 
Synod. His congregation numbers 546 baptized, 398 
confirmed, and 232 communing members—according to 
the Kansas Synod Minutes for 1941—and raised the ap- 
portionment ($925) in full for the year 1940. At the 
same time $207 was contributed to Foreign Missions, 
$533 to Social Missions, and $351 to other benevolences, 
totaling $1,091 in unapportioned benevolences. Grand 
total, $2,016. This record for 1940 followed an intensive 
Every Member Visitation program in the fall of 1939, 
during which real emphasis was placed on the subject 
of pledging. 


“Make Your Pledge in Faith” 

November 21, 1939, Pastor Whittecar sent a letter to 
his members, with which were enclosed a copy of the 
suggested budget for 1940, some. observations on the 
budget and pledging, and the Covenant Card supplied 
by our Laymen’s Movement. The following quotations 
are from that letter: 


“The matter of your giving to your Lord—through His 
Church—is of vital concern to— 

“(a) Your Spiritual Growth. If you give with a generous 
heart, you will be richly blessed. If you withhold what 
you have, you will be denied the joys of living and 
working in partnership with your Lord. 

“(b) Your Church’s Progress. As members of the Church 
each of us is responsible for the advancement of our 
Lord’s kingdom. Every one of us must do his part as 
the Lord has blessed him. 

“Make your pledge in faith, trusting that our Lord will 
enable you to meet it, even if you do not know for sure 
at this time if your income will continue through the 
coming year. (No one of us is sure of that!) But pledge 
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Bring your signed 
pledge card to the church next Sunday morning and 
dedicate it at the altar with other members. I will dis- 


—and give—with a joyful heart. 


cuss from the pulpit ‘THE LORD’S PLAN FOR 


GIVING.’ ” 


“Who Should Pledge?” 

Pastor Whittecar still speaking: “Every confirmed 
member of the Church—this includes young people, 
even though they have no separate income of their own 
—must cultivate the habit of giving to the Lord. This 
includes you—even though you say you will give when 
you can without making a pledge. By pledging you will 
be able to plan your spending so as to have something 
to give regularly. By failing to pledge you express a 
distrust of your Lord—and His providential care for 
you. Experience shows that if you pledge you will find 
if easier to give.” 


“Benefits Your Church Gives You” 

Pastor Whittecar did not do all the letter writing. His 
Stewardship Committee put out at least one letter from 
which we quote: 


“Did you ever stop to count the blessings that are yours 

by reason of your membership in the Lutheran Church? 
“November 26, our Annual Pledge Sunday, you will be 
given an opportunity to make your covenant with our 
Lord and His Church to contribute each week during 
the coming year—as you are able—to the support of His 
local and worldwide program. 

“Our goal this year is that EVERY RESIDENT MEM- 
BER of the Church shall pledge to share what he (or 
she) has—be it much or little—with our Lord, through 
His Church, every week!” 


“Nuts for Visitors to Crack” 

Under this catchy heading Pastor Whittecar lists a 
number of the stock objections to pledging that all of 
us have heard from the beginning, and comments on 
each one. His frankly positive attitude in favor of pledg- 
ing is refreshing in contrast with the apologetic attitude 
of those pastors who prefer to think up excuses for their 
ron-pledgers and non-givers instead of challenging them 
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to “face up” to the work of the Lord in the true Chris- 
tian way, as explained in I Corinthians 16: 2 and the 
eighth and ninth chapters of II Corinthians. 

Now for Pastor Whittecar’s answers: 


“1. I will think it over and see (the coming year) you 
later about my pledge. 

“A. You have received information about this Pledge 
Sunday for two weeks, and to put off pledging will only 
make it easier for you to let your obligations to your 
Lord slide by unfulfilled. It is necessary that the church 
council know what they can expect to be contributed 
for the support of the Church so that they can adjust 
the proposed budget to the actual support promised be- 
fore the annual congregational meeting. 


“2. I never pledge or bind myself to any promise. The 
future is too uncertain. 

“A. The uncertainty of life is on every hand, how- 
ever we are compelled to make promises and pledges on 
every other item in life. Our house rent, taxes, install- 
ment purchases, utility bills, are all pledges. Why refuse 
to accept the Lord’s work on the same basis? Remem- 
ber, a pledge to the Church, while being a covenant with 
the Lord, is not a promissory note. It will never be 
taken to court to be collected. 


“3. My job is uncertain. 

“A. Neither our Lord nor His Church expects one 
to give that which he has not first received. Your pledge 
is a mark of your faith in God. If He fails you, your 
Church will not expect you to do that which is impos- 
sible. (Has He ever failed you?) 


“A. I won't pledge, but I will give when I attend services. 


“A. This places your support of your Lord’s work 
on your attendance at services, even though the ex- 
penses of the Church go on whether you are present or 
not. It also prevents the council, whom you have 
charged with the orderly administration of the church’s 
affairs, from having any idea how much to count on to 
operate the church. Furthermore, it is the steady giver 
that shoulders the work of the Church. Your pledge 
and regular gifts will place you in the class of workers. 


“5. I can’t pledge, but I will give what I can. 


“A. A small pledge, commensurate with the means 
that you are reasonably sure of, is much more desirable 
than no pledge at all. If you will make a reasonable 
pledge—even though it is only a few cents a week— 
trusting in the Lord.to help you meet it, you will be 
surprised at the joy you will have from such an act of 
faith, and at how easy it will be to fulfill your pledge. 


“6. I will give for all members of my family. Don’t bother 
the young people with pledges or envelopes. 

“A. The only way to train our present and future 
church members in stewardship is by practice. Every 
confirmed member should have the opportunity, and 
should be encouraged, to give in his envelope every 
week. Young people should give from their allowances 
or spending money. 


“7. How much is my share? What should I give? 

“A. Many people set aside at least one-tenth of their 
income, or their ‘increase’ for the Lord, and they find 
the richest joys in always having an abundance to give 
and an abundance to use for themselves. Your share is 
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all that you have—less enough to provide those things 
that you and your family cannot possibly do without. 
It is for you to decide—in conference with your Lord. 


“8. I will pledge what I did last year. 

“A. Our budget for current expenses is larger this 
year than last, due to a larger and more aggressive local 
program. Because of this fact there should be an in- 
crease over last year’s pledge wherever possible. 


“9. Why do we send money away when we need it at 
home so badly? 

“A. I guess we will always need it at home. The 
Devil will see to that. Jesus said, ‘The poor you will 
always have with you.’ But He also said, ‘Go ye into 
all the world.’ In fact, He never talked that program 
over with us. It is a direct command to the Church, and 
the Church has been obligated to carry it out since long 
before any one of us ever joined the Church. Obedience 
is one of the requirements of membership in the Church. 


“10. I do not believe in missionaries anyway. 

“A, If it had not been for the missionary zeal of 
Christians in the past we would still be without the 
Church and without a Saviour. Christianity is unique 
in that the one who possesses it must either give it away 
cr give it up. We can decline to obey the Lord’s com- 
mand, but we can never rescind the command to go. 


“11. The Church has been getting along without my 
pledge; why should I make one now? 

“A. First Lutheran Church in Tulsa will never take 
its rightful place in your community, or in your home 
and life, until every one of its members, including YOU, 
will support it and its program with his whole heart. 
We have BIG OPPORTUNITIES in Tulsa. The Lord, 
and the whole Lutheran Church, expect us to meet 
them. It is up to all of us, including YOU.” 


WEEKDAY RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 
(Continued from page 5) 


upon the naturalness with which religion is viewed in its 
life setting. A clear advantage is found in the fact that 
all pupils will have a chance to benefit by the instruc- 
tion offered. 

It is difficult to say with finality which of these ap- 
proaches holds greatest promise of meeting the religious 
needs in our American way of life. Taking a long-range 
view, one may be justified in one’s opinion that a com- 
bination of the public school approach and the local 
church approach has the greatest possibilities. The pub- 
lic schools which maintain contact with most children 
will impress upon its pupils that religion is an indis- 
pensable part of life. They will further teach that, in a 
democracy, each individual is free to believe and to 
worship as he sees fit. The separate churches, knit more 
closely together by a bond of sympathy and understand- 
ing, will then be forced to develop educational programs 
adequate to meet the needs of which children have be- 
come aware. This they may do in the pupils’ free time, 
on a schedule mutually agreed upon, or in time released 
by the public schools. Conditions determine which. 

Meanwhile, no pastor is free from the responsibility 
of making Christian truth more effective in the lives of 
those committed to his care. 
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On U.L. C. A. College Campuses 


New School Year promises Large Attendance and Efficient Instruction 


By WILLIAM A. DUDDE 


Unpvauntep by stiff competition from urgent military 
invitations and lucrative employment in war industries, 
the fourteen colleges of the United Lutheran Church in 
America scattered over two countries are showing high 
optimism as they begin another academic year in the 
name of Christian higher education. Although losses 
from the upper classes promise to be greater than usual, 
college registrars are receiving more applications from 
new students than in previous years. Advance reports 
indicate that total enrollments, even in the larger col- 
leges, will be nearly normal. Here is a picture of the 
campus situation as it exists this month at the opening 
of the colleges for another school year. 


At Fremont, Nebr,, 
Midland College, first to 
complete its academic 
year in the spring, be- 
came the first to open its 
doors in the fall by hold- 
ing a freshman reception 
and dinner September 8, 
and a freshman convoca- 
tion the following day. 
Succeeding days are 
marked by Founders’ 
Day exercises and a fac- 
ulty-student reception. 
About 175 new students 
are expected to enroll, 
bringing the total regis- 
tration to 300. From the 
viewpoint of enrollment, 
the most popular depart- 
ments at Midland are 
Business and Education. Not all the business students work 
toward degrees, most of them taking courses of one or two 
years. Among the degree candidates, about half go into 
teaching, and many others take education courses. Smaller 
departments deserving mention are Music and Journalism. 


Pres. Fred C. Wiegman 


For Roanoke College, 
Salem, Va., classes of the 
one hundredth session will 
begin September 12, fol- 
lowing a four-day fresh- 
man orientation program 
designed to introduce new 
students to college life 
through a series of lectures 
and addresses. It is esti- 
mated that 150 new stu- 
dents will be in attend- 
ance, exceeding last year’s 
figure of 136. The total 
enrollment will approx- 
imate the total of 365 reg- 
istered a year ago, reports 
the director of admissions, 
Miller A. Ritchie. Students 
will be greeted by two 


Pres. Charies J. Smith 


new buildings—a $50,000 women’s dormitory and a $75,000 
chemistry building. New faculty members will include Mrs. 
Helen W. Hobart, dean of women; Prof. C. H. Bryant, in- 
structor in engineering and physics; and R. E. Steele, direc- 
tor of publicity. Enrollment figures indicate that Roanoke 
students give course preference to pre-professional studies 
leading to a B.S. degree. 


In Illinois, Carthage 
College will start its 
seventy-second_ year 
September 15. The col- 
lege boasts special new 
facilities for training 
aviators and _ biologists. 
Carried on from the col- 
lege seaplane base on the 
Mississippi River, the 
C.A.A. training program 
at Carthage is unique as 
the only college seaplane 
training course between 
the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts. Biology students 
at Carthage will this year 
have a new natural lab- 
oratory at their disposal 
in a recently acquired 
tract of land, Cedar Glen, 
near the college’s scientific station on the Mississippi River 
at Warsaw, Ill. Prof. Alice L. Kibbe, head of the biology 
department, announces that the new tract will be used in 
addition to the scientific station as a part of the botanical 
laboratory system of the school. Also new to the college this 
fall is a $500 collection of Indian relics given by Mr. and 
Mrs. David Brumback of Plymouth, Ill, for the museum. 
Upper classmen will enroll September 17. An opening con- 
vocation September 18 will mark the first day of classes. It 
is expected that enrollment in the college will be approx- 
imately normal. Additions to the faculty include Dr. Harley 
P. Tripp, assistant professor in the department of chemistry; 
Miss Catherine M. Kaiser, dean of women; and Paulus Heist, 
instructor in physical education. 


Pres. Rudolph G. Schulz 


Classes at Wagner Col- 
lege, Staten Island, N. Y., 
will start September 19, 
after a day of registration 
for upper classmen. New 
students will arrive Sep- 
tember 12 to take part in 
the annual Freshman 
Week activities, which this 
year are in charge of Dr. 
Bertha Paulssen, professor 
of social sciences, aided by 
Martin O. F. Schroeder, 
president of the Wagner 
Student Association, and 
a committee of student 
counselors. The freshmen 
will be given a program of 
typical dormitory life, 
meet faculty members, and 
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hear talks by President Stoughton, Dean Milton Kleintop, 
and others. They will also be guests of the school on guided 
tours to Staten Island historical landmarks and New York 
City art galleries, libraries, museums, and famous churches, 
and will be entertained with informal parties. 

Registrar Virginia Mackoy reports that about 86 students 
will register in the freshman class, with an estimated total 
student enrollment of 280. At present, students are giving 
course preference to the related fields of pre-medicine, pre- 
nursing, and medical technology, teaching and the social 
sciences, but engineering courses are growing in popularity. 


Now ninety-six years old, Wittenberg College, Springfield, 
Ohio, is enrolling its Centennial Class for matriculation 
at the opening September 15. 


A program for new stu- 
dents begins with a fresh- 
man convocation Septem- 
ber 13, followed by taking 
of individual photographs, 
intelligence testings and 
health examinations. A 
series of special Monday 
convocations for freshmen 
has also been arranged, 
with President Rees Edgar 
Musllkosis,. Dean Cy -G: 
Shatzer, and Dean B. H. 
Pershing among the 
speakers. On the day that 
classes begin, September 
17, a general convocation 
for all students will be 
addressed by Dr. J. W. 
Barker, professor of chem- 
istry. The Saturday School 
opens September 20, and 
the special schools in Dayton will begin a week later. 

When classes begin, about 300 freshmen are expected to 
be registered. An especially large number of students have 
requested admittance from other colleges, and the total col- 
lege (in residence) enrollment will be close to 750, it is 
anticipated. Special schools will nearly double the figure, 
bringing the grand total close to last spring’s figure of 1,428. 
New to the faculty will be Ralston C. Thompson, who be- 
comes instructor in art. ‘ 


Pres. Rees Edgar Tulloss 


Formal opening of Muh- 
lenberg College, Allen- 
town, Pa., for its seventy- 
fifth year, September 22, 
will be marked by an ad- 
dress by President Tyson 
to the entire student body. 
Freshmen will report Sep- 
tember 16 for an extensive 
Freshmen Week program. 
It is expected that the 
number of incoming fresh- 
men will at least equal the 
number of seniors grad- 
uated last June, 104, and 
the number of students 
called into defense service. 
The enrollment last Sep- 
tember was 546, the largest 
in the history of the col- 
lege, and an unprecedented number of inquiries have been 
received this summer, according to Registrar H. A. Benfer. 
Heading curriculum changes this year will be the establish- 
ment of a department of Art headed by George Rickey, 
utilizing a grant from the Carnegie Corporation. Studios 
will be equipped adjacent to the art museum in the Library. 


Pres. Levering Tyson 
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In Oneonta, N. Y., Hartwick College will observe the be- 
ginning of classes of its thirteenth year by holding a general 
student convocation September 24. Upper classmen will 
register September 23, and 
freshmen will climax sev- 
eral days of orientation 
activities by enrolling Sep- 
tember 22. Formal con- 
vocation for new students 
September 20 will be pre- 
ceded by three days of 
camping on Otsego Lake, 
where they will follow an 
orientation program su- 
pervised by Dr. Herman 
Keiter, director of per- 
sonnel, together with a 
staff of faculty members 
and upper class students. 
Various tests will be given 
the newcomers after the 
camp period, and recrea- 
tional entertainment and 
religious services for the 
students’ first campus 
week-end will be sponsored by college organizations and 
local churches. 

About 100 new students will be enrolled, giving Hartwick 
a total enrollment of 275. For the past several years, English 
and the social sciences have led in course popularity, but 
the establishment of New York State’s five-year requirement 
for teaching preparation is causing a shift to the four-year 
courses in Business Science, Education and Business Ad- 
ministration. The staff will be enlarged by the creation of 
the office of college nurse, to be filled by Miss Laura L. Deitz, 
former head surgical nurse at Methodist Hospital in 
Brooklyn. 


Pres. Henry J. Arnold 


At Greenville, Pa., Thiel 
College students and fac- 
ulty will hear their acting 
president, Judge George 
H. Rowley, in formal 
opening exercises Sep- 
tember 18, following a day 
of registration. A formal 
reception for all students 
is to be held September 19. 
During the early weeks of 
school, various tests will 
be administered and after- 
noon lectures by faculty 
members will aim to 
orientate the new students 
to college life. It is esti- 
mated that about 85 will 
enroll in the freshman 
class, making a total stu- 
dent registration of 240—a small decrease from last year. 

Additions to the teaching staff will include Dr. Wolfgang 
Schmiedle, former industrial chemist of Vienna, Austria, 
who will assist in chemistry and physics, and Alton Kloss, 
instructor in business courses. The new faculty members 
will find enlarged departments awaiting them. In the science 
division, a new two-year schedule of pre-engineering courses 
has been arranged to dovetail with curricula of technical 
schools. The business department will be strengthened by 
the renewal of a popular two-year secretarial course dropped 
in 1938. Returning students will notice the completion of 
both the steel structure for the new women’s residence hall 
and the building which houses the airplane, motors, and 
instruments used in pilot training. ° 
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I have heard several speakers, including yourself, 
advise parents to spend a great deal of time at home. 
Is it really necessary for parents to spend so much 
time at home, when there are so many interesting 
tlaces to go, active organizations, social obligations 
and opportunities, and the necessity of getting away 
from home drudgery? Aren’t we parents likely to get 
very dull by sitting at home all the time? 


Parents, as others, undoubtedly need a balanced life. 
That, however, does not mean being away from home as 
much as one is at home. We all need some outside con- 
tacts and friendships. The disadvantage comes when 
parents over-do outside activities. 

The important principle is that families ought to do 
as many things together, as families, as possible. Trips 
and outings together are good educationally and other- 
wise. Little babies, however, may easily be dragged 
about too much. Parents learn from experience that 
the best place for a baby is at home. Trips, picnics and 
other outings can be planned to satisfy the interests of 
. the various family members. 

With due allowance for needful outside interests, the 
principle holds that parents should spend as much time 
at home as possible. Children, at all ages, need the com- 
panionship of both father and mother. Parents are their 
chief teachers and exemplars. By their attitudes they 
create the atmosphere of the home, which, in turn, is of 
mighty influence with children. Most of the questions 
of children arise and need to be answered at home. It 
is important that fathers and mothers find time to deal 
with children’s questions, and do so gladly and honestly. 
Boys and girls need a sense of security which the pres- 
ence of parents gives. Their very natures call for a calm, 
restful home life, free from strains to which they are 
not equal. Pleasant times at home, games, music, con- 
versation and stories contribute to young life more than 
many parents realize. Such companionship is appre- 
ciated also by older children and adolescents, and it pro- 
vides the natural situation for counseling and general 
helpfulness, without creating any artificial atmosphere 
and arousing a sense of interference. In such a climate 
home worship is a natural thing. Children lose a lot if 
parents are not in the home enough to impart quality 
and warmth to the life and relationships there. And I 
believe the parents are just as great losers. 


A woman who has been a close friend of mine for 
years is very unhappy in her marriage. She is a very 
intelligent person. She had three years in college and 
then married a man who is inferior to her in education 
and in natural ability. His earning capacity is quite 
low and they are always in debt. She cannot talk to 
him about the things which interest her for he does 
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not understand. She cannot have the nice things for 
the house which she has always wanted because they 
never have the funds. During the past year there has 
been considerable quarreling, and I am afraid the sit- 
uation may lead to a separation. Her husband is really 
devoted to her, and does not seem to see what the dif- 
ficulties are. They have now been married ten years. 
They have no children, and cannot have any. Is there 
no solution to a problem like this? 


Inasmuch as the husband is. devoted, and his only 
great fault is lack of high mental ability, there seems to 
be no real reason for a separation. I am inclined to 
question your statement about the quality of her intel- 
ligence, even though she was in college for several years, 
for she seems not to have used it in choosing a husband. 
But if she really is far superior to her husband, the 
burden is upon her to make every possible adaptation 
to achieve a harmonious married life. She should accept 
her husband as he is, give him her devotion, and en- 
deavor to make the best of the situation. 

Since there are no children, and none in prospect, is 
there any reason why she should not satisfy some of her 
desires by taking employment outside the home? She 
may thus also find social contacts which may make her 
life more interesting, and furnish some intellectual give- 
and-take. Does she not spend any time in reading, 
church work, or other worthwhile enterprises? 

It seems to me that there are many fine possibilities 
for the larger success of this marriage, worthy service, 
and general satisfaction. 

Can you talk it over with this lady and convey to her 
these suggestions, of course, without repeating my re- 
mark about her intelligence? 


I expect to be married within the next six months. 
Would you be good enough to suggest some books 
which my intended wife and I could read with profit? 


THERE are many helpful books, booklets and pam- 
phlets available today. The following books would be 
worth reading: “Youth and the Homes of Tomorrow,” 
E. T. Dahlberg, $1.00; “The Christian Home,” P. D. 
Brown, 20 cents; “Thinking About Marriage,” Roy A. 
Burkhart, $1.25; “Preparation for Marriage,” E. R. 
Groves, $1.50; “Love, Marriage and Parenthood,” Grace 
S. Overton, $2.00; “Growing Together in the Family,” 
L. F. Wood, 50 cents; “A Marriage Manual,” Stone and 
Stone, $2.50; “Spending the Family Income,” S. A. 
Donham, $1.75; “The Attractive Home,” Lydia Powell, 
25 cents; “Managing the Home,” Wood, Lindquist and 
Studley, $2.00. 

The United Lutheran Publication House, 1228 Spruce 
Street, Philadelphia, can furnish you any of these books. 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


By Jutitus F. SEEBACH 


In the Wake of the democratic world’s disappoint- 
ment, that the Roosevelt-Churchill declaration of “free- 
doms” left some things unsaid, has come a call for a 
more definite vindication of the place of religion in any 
plans for a lasting world peace. It is true that when the 
disappointment found modest expression, the President 
stated that “the two essential principles (freedom of 
religion and freedom of information) are implicit in the 
historic declaration that he and Mr. Churchill promul- 
gated.” Nevertheless these “freedoms” are too vital not 
to be explicit; implied principles are so often overlooked. 
It was natural, perhaps, that the call should come first 
from the present-day proto-martyrs of faith, the Jews; 
but Rabbi Goldstein has wisely invoked the other faiths 
by asserting: “It would be an act of striking significance 
if the foremost religious leaders in Great Britain and the 
United States, representing Protestant, Catholic and 
vewish constituencies, would issue jointly a declaration 
of principles that should serve as the spiritual founda- 
tion of a reconstructed world order.” However, it is 
harder to accept Rabbi Newman’s optimism, that “the 
new Joseph Stalin will have no quarrel with Mr. Roose- 
velt’s assurance that the world society of tomorrow . 
will provide for freedom of religion and freedom of in- 
formation.” It is of prime importance that religion 
should vindicate its pre-eminent significance by a pos- 
itive expression of its essential unity, an expression that 
will not be weakened, but rather strengthened, by the 
loyalty of each communion within its own house of 
faith. 


Japan Has been busy for some time on a mighty 
project of ditch-digging. The enterprise has been a 
herculean attempt to parallel the Kin-Han Railway with 
two ditches, twelve feet deep, twelve feet wide and 100 
yards equidistant from the roadbed. The ditches have 
been planned to run for 400 miles from Peiping to Sin- 
siang in northern Honan Province, in order to protect 
the railway from the attacks of Chinese guerillas. 
Though, for home consumption, the Japanese press has 
compared the reputed achievement very favorably with 
the building of the Great Wall of China 2,000 years ago, 
the attempt to impress the outside world has been very 
modest indeed. The reason for the modesty lies in the 
fact that the ditches are really far from completion, 
because whatever the locally impressed villagers dig 
during the day under Japanese direction, the Chinese 
guerillas cause to be filled up during the night, often 
by the same unhappy labor bands. Besides, the project 
has failed of its original purpose, because the guerillas 
take particular delight in using the ditches as a cover 
for surprise attacks on the trains. 


The International Church of the Four-Square Gospel, 
ctherwise Aimee Semple McPherson, has just adopted 
(August 21) a by-law which forbids its ministers who 
have been divorced to remarry. It also provides that 
the ministers should be suspended from all ministerial 
functions during the period of their involvement in 
divorce litigation. This happens to be an illustration of 
the old comfortable advice: “Do as I say, not as I do,” 


for “Sister” Aimee herself has been married three times 
and divorced twice. This action has not been made ef- 
fective without vigorous opposition, especially from 
Aimee’s own son, Rolf K. McPherson, executive secre- 
tary of the church and managing editor of its magazine, 
The Four-Square Crusader. Aimee divorced Rolf’s father 
in order to marry her favorite choir singer, David Hut- 
ton. Hutton’s divorce followed a few years later in a 
scandalous suit. Aimee’s championship carried the by- 
law, after she had piously observed that “God blesses 
those who have taken a stand against divorce.” It is a 
pity that, for Aimee’s sake, her righteousness was 


doubly belated. 


The FBI Sees many things. Lately its operatives have 
been noticing a sharp increase in the arrests of women 
for drunkenness. Out of 28,450 arrests of women in 410 
cities, there was an increase of 35.4 per cent over the 
records of 1940 for drunkenness and 38.3 per cent for 
driving vehicles while intoxicated. Arrests of women 
for all causes increased 16.8 per cent; for criminal hom- 
icide 17.2 per cent; for assault 22.4 per cent; for burglary 
20.3 per cent; for auto theft 19.4 per cent. All these 
crimes were largely influenced by the use of liquor. 
The suggestion has'been made that the increased use 
of intoxicants has been promoted by the growing 
nervous tension produced by the pressure of the ex- 
panding war situation. Recently strenuous warnings 
have been sounded that the situation would be worse 
if the pending proposal of the administration to increase 
the liquor, beer and wine taxes should be carried out. 
They fear the added tax will encourage bootleg liquor 
and home-brewing, and thus enlarge the evils of the 
situation with all their deleterious effects. But boot- 
legging has been with us right along, in spite of the 
promised virtue and bliss of repeal. At least, during 
the prohibition era, drunken women were not filling our 
courts, nor drunken men staging obstacle-races on our 
sidewalks. 


American Transportation experts have just accom- 
plished (August 21) the doubling of the supply-flow 
ever the Burma Road for the Chinese. This has been - 
done during the last fortnight, and the supply will be 
greatly increased with the promised arrival of 4,500 
new American trucks, which are to be put into service 
at the rate of 500 a week. But the experts are provoked 
because the Burmese government has been levying a 
one per cent ad valorem tax on all commodities going 
over the road, including American lend-lease material. 
They say it must stop. England is sensitive about the 
matter, because Burma has an English Governor. How- 
ever, London says Burma controls its own internal tax- 
ation; while the native authorities defend their action 
on the ground that the traffic has caused them consider- 
able expense in road building and improvement, and 
also for policing and defense. Britain has asked Burma 
to forego the tax because it shares in the security being 
provided. It has also placed all commerce with Japan, 
Japanese-occupied China, Japanese Pacific islands and 
Portuguese Macao, near Hong Kong, on a license basis. 
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Among 


Ourselves 


Moonlight and Sunshine 


Moon.icut does things to most people. No matter 
what it happens to shine on it brings out the poet in 
most of us. Moonlight on roses. Or on the Hudson, or 
on the Wabash, or the Mississippi. Or on elms, or 
maples, or evergreens. Something inside us cannot help 
responding any more than a hound can help baying at 
the moon. 

I remember a college sophomore who broke into print 
with a poem which compared the moonlight to the love 
of God. Beneath the glaring light of day the world might 
seem most hideous, but touched by the moon’s soft 
glow all that was ugly vanished, just as sin was covered 
and disappeared before the love of God. The last line 
was a plea to let the moonlight in. In fact, the whole 
thing was quite a nice bit of verse. 

The poor sophomore was disconcerted to be told that 
il was pretty poetry, but terrible theology. One of the 
very sad things about this world is that all pretty 
thoughts are not necessarily true. Some of them are 
as lacking in real substance as visions seen in the rays 
of the moon. 

It would be much truer to fact to compare the love of 
God to the antiseptic sunshine, which does not cover 
evil but destroys it. Every housewife knows the satis- 
faction of flinging wide the windows and letting in the 
sun-drenched summer breeze. No amount of wiping 
floors and furniture with germicides gives the same feel- 
ing of absolute cleanliness. No amount of spraying 
chemicals into closets takes the place of getting garments 
out on the line where the sun can reach them. 

No one would think of exposing anything to the moon 
to purify it. Nor can we long be satisfied with a religion 
which only coats man’s failings with an artificial sem- 
blance of perfection. Such a religion breaks down be- 
fore the first flare-up of the “Old Adam” that is in all of 
us. To keep repatching a veneer that is constantly 
cracking as all veneers must, is a discouraging process. 
We want real beauty, not its outward appearance. We 
want sunshine, not moonlight. 

It is a little hard on the moon, though, to keep be- 
littling her charms. Certainly none of us would want 
to put out the moon, even if we could. There is some- 
thing about a night when the moon is full that brings 
us closer to God the Creator. The stars are so far away, 
we hardly comprehend that they are suns and worlds 
bigger than ours. The moon is close and friendly. 

Under its light familiar things take on new mystery. 
The world we know turns into fairyland. Shadows have 
substance, and solid things float in the air. Sordidness 
vanishes at the touch of beauty’s wand. 

Some Christian lives are rather like the moonlight. 
They may not change the world, but they can make it a 
much better looking place. When we look out upon the 
horrors of our present life in company with one who is 
panicky and afraid, fear catches up with us and prowls 
around the edges of our thoughts ready to pounce the 
moment we let down the barriers. When we have for a 
companion a person who can “take things in his stride” 
and know with firm conviction that God is good, no mat- 
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ter how man acts, our courage takes a new lease on life. 
There are some of our friends who think only of the 
practical side of living. The details of commerce and 
kousekeeping are their only mental exercise. Only 
clear-cut facts interest them. There are others who find 
time for the poetry of existence. 
Moonlight and sunshine. Both are part of God’s world. 


Acting for Young and Old 


Tur four-year-old had a toy telephone. The three- 
year-old had a truck. They were playing that both toys 
were dogs. They dragged them on the end of a leash. 
They issued commands and dealt with disobedience 
quite firmly. 

That there were toy dogs and cats in the nursery 
closet bothered them not a bit. It was much more fun to 
play with these inanimate objects and “pretend.” 

Most children of “nursery class” age love a game of 
make-believe. When the teacher has finished telling 
one of the stories they like so much to hear, she will 
often let them “play it.” Nothing pleases them more. 

The older they grow, the more they like to pretend, 
although the line between fact and fancy grows more 
and more clearly defined. They like to put on real dra- 
matic productions. Makeshift scenery and properties 
no longer are enough. 

Even off-stage, however, many adolescents keep up a 
game of make-believe. When they grow too old to pre- 
tend they are the characters of their favorite story, they 
frequently have a secret but imaginary life of their own. 

The Little Theatre movement and the growth of 
church dramatic clubs testify to the pleasure young 
people and older adults find in acting like someone other 
than themselves. They will spend hours upon hours in 
rehearsal with only enough grumbling to keep their self- 
respect. Scenery, make-up and diction get hours of de- 
voted attention. Every effort is considered well spent 
if the production makes a hit with the audience. 

Occasionally this sort of dramatics has a very hbene- 
ficial effect on some member of the cast. A rather shy 
person may be drafted to play a part totally foreign to 
Lis normal behavior. The necessity for shelving inhibi- 
tions temporarily may lead to discarding them for good. 
In not too large doses this sort of thing may be excellent 
for the actor’s personality development. 

The trouble with this natural desire to pretend which 
follows us from the cradle to the brink of the grave is 
that it may assume a disguised form. Now and then we 
meet people whom we know are playing a game of “pre- 
tend” with themselves. They would not admit it, be- 
cause they do not realize it. They have a mental picture 
of themselves that may be quite unreal, but very satis- 
factory to the ego. Every fact of their experience is 
twisted by this unconscious mental set so that it re- 
dounds to their glory. Facts which bolster up this pic- 
ture are exaggerated. Others are suppressed or quite 
unintentionally falsified beyond recognition. 

This is the sort of self-dramatization to be deplored. 
It is sad to see an adult calling a telephone a dog. But 


none of us would do that; would we? 
iz 
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Minister's Wife... - Summer in September 


The Heat Wave Catches Up with Mrs. Lathrop’s Fall Activities 


THE calendar says September, but the thermometer is 
registering summer heat. 

The day started out as though it were going to be cool 
enough. I put a soup bone on the stove to simmer while 
1 prepared the vegetables for a big pot of vegetable soup. 
There is nothing more appealing on a crisp fall day than 
a soup made with freshly pulled vegetables. This was 
an especially lovely lot I had brought back from a trip 
cut to Rolfing’s farm yesterday. Fresh corn, lima beans, 
cabbage, tomatoes and some other things. Grouped on 
the kitchen table before I began to prepare them, they 
looked like a still life painting. I’d like to have a natural 
color photograph of them. 

When the soup began to boil, I turned the gas low 
and went upstairs to make beds and straighten up. The 
children’s bureau drawers had not been properly gone 
over since our return from vacation. Before I knew it 
the morning was almost gone. I had been so busy I had 
not noticed the passing of time or the increasing heat. 
And then I heard the children’s voices in the kitchen. 
They would be ravenous, so I hurried downstairs to 
complete preparation for lunch. 

“Mother,” wailed Joan, “we don’t want soup on a hot 
day like this. I’m simply boiling to death now. We don’t 
want soup, do we, Mark?” 

“Nonsense,” I said. “It will help you to perspire and 
that will cool you off. Evaporation always lowers the 
temperature. When you are in fifth grade like Mark 
you will know about that, won’t she, young fellow?” 

“That's right, Joan. I didn’t think about that, but 
mother is right.” His manner to Joan was so apologetic 
that I knew where to place the original objection to 
the soup. € 

Joan ran off to call her father. As they came down- 
stairs she was explaining volubly, “The hot makes you 
perspire and the perspiration makes you cool. Did you 
know that?” 

“T guess I knew it but I hadn’t thought about it just 
that way. Your mother is very good at thinking of 
things.” At least one member of the family saw through 
my alibi. 

Despite my build-up, we all had a hard time finishing 
the steaming broth. I was glad there was a variety of 
chilled fruit in the refrigerator to top off. 

“What are you youngsters going to do after school?” 
I asked. “Have you made any plans yet?” 

“May we go swimming?” countered Mark. “I’ll bet 
Tommy’s mother would take us if you are too busy.” 

“Oh, no, she wouldn’t. Not this afternoon. We have 
our first missionary meeting of the year and she’s going 
with me. That is why I want to know just what you 
are up to.” 

“Missionary meeting,” sniffed Joan. “I guess that 
means I have to go play at Betty’s again.” 

“Not if there is something you would rather do. You 
may play right here in our yard, if you want to be quiet. 
I think you could have more fun somewhere else. How 
would you like to pay a call on Miss Mary?” I knew 
that Mary Jeffers would welcome a call, since Joan is a 


favorite of hers. The long days of sitting in a wheel- 
chair grow very monotonous for a young girl, no matter 
how hard she tries to be cheerful about it. 

Joan thought the suggestion a good one and Mark 
decided that he and Tommy would go over to Skinny’s. 
They started back to school looking hot but cheerful. 
We don’t appreciate energy like that when we have it. 
Mine was at low tide just at that moment. 

“T’d rather take a beating than get dressed and go 
over to the church,” I grumbled, starting to pile dishes 
together. “I know all about Parish Education, already.” 
I really enjoy the missionary meetings, but whenever 
I don’t feel like going, it is a temptation to act as though 
going were all my husband’s idea. 

“Here, let me do those dishes, while you go upstairs 
and rest a few minutes before you dress.” 

Such coals of fire were too much for me, and I in- 
sisted on washing while he dried our soup plates. By 
the time I was ready to dress, I felt like a grease spot. 
T sat down at my dressing table and tried to remember 
all the things I had ever heard on the subject of how 
to keep cool. There had been an article in one of the 
magazines. If only I could remember it. That is the 
worst of magazine reading. You never can remember 
all the good advice you get. With a memory like mine, 
you can’t even remember in what magazine you saw it. 
I decided to settle for a tepid tub and clean clothing. 
Choosing a dress was a bit of a problem, since all my 
summer clothes looked limp and uninteresting, while 
my fall things looked hot enough to start a forest fire. 

But at last I was dressed. A glance in the full-length 
mirror assured me that I looked much better than I felt. 
And immediately I began to feel better. My spirits rose. 
By the time I stepped out of the door, I was my better 
self once more. 

“Hot enough for you?” called Mrs. Milland, waiting 
for me to catch up with her. 

“It is hot, isn’t it? But it won’t be long before we 
are wishing we had a little of this heat; so I guess we’ll 
have to take it and like it.” 

“Yes, we all appreciate these last warm days, don’t 
we?” 

“Indeed, we do,” I agreed, quite honestly. 


Nora’s 


Nonsense 


Att hills go down as well as 
up. 
It depends on where you 
start. 
From an aeroplane they all 
look flat 
Like drawings on a chart. 


\ a ore 
NAUGHTY NORA 
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ey! ‘Ser fences 


And one of them, when he saw that he was healed 


turned back, with a loud voice glorifying God. 
Luke 17: 15 


“Refine and purge our earthly parts: 
But, oh, inflame and fire our hearts.”—Charlemagne (?) 


And he fell upon his face at his feet, giving him 
thanks: and he was a Samaritan. Luke 17: 16 


“Nearer, ever nearer, 
Christ, we draw to Thee, 
Deep in adoration, 
Bending low the knee.”—Godfrey Thring 


* * * 


And he said unto him, Arise, and go thy way: thy 
faith hath made thee whole. Luke 17: 19 


“Thou of life the Fountain art, 
Freely let me take of Thee: 
Spring Thou up within my heart, 
Rise to all eternity.”—Charles Wesley 


There is no man that hath left house, or brethren, 
or sisters, or mother, or father, or children, or lands, 
for my sake, and for the gospel’s sake, but he shall 
receive a hundredfold now in this time—and in the 
world to come eternal life. Mark 10: 29, 30 


“Tet every thought, and work, and word 
To Thee be ever given; 
Then life shall be Thy service, Lord, 
And death the gate of heaven.”—Matthew Bridges 


The only begotten Son who is in the bosom of the 
Father he hath declared him. John 1:.18 


“May we God the Father know, 
Only in and through the Son.”—William Hammond 


% 


And he stretched forth his hand towards his dis- 
ciples, and said, Behold, my mother and my brethren! 
Matthew 12: 49 


“May we all Thy loved ones be, 
All one holy family, 
Loving for the love of Thee.”—Thomas B. Pollack 


* * * 


My son, give me thy heart. Proverbs 23: 26 
“Here is my heart!—my God, I give it Thee; 
I heard Thee call and say, 
‘Not to the world, My child, but unto Me’— 
I heard, and will obey.”—Ehrenfried Liebich 


THE LUTHERAN 


ee ek OSS ee 


A friend was suddenly stricken with what the spe- 
cialists said was an incurable malady. Members of her 
family begged God to restore her! and He did. They 
gave Him the credit until she was well. Then they 
forgot. How refreshing is the story of the grateful leper 
who when he was healed, “turned back, with a loud 
voice glorifying God.” 


The Samaritans were a mixture of Israelites and Gen- 
tiles. As half-breeds they were scorned by Jews of pure 
blood. But God regards not race, color, or condition in 
selecting His spiritual family. All who come to Him in 
faith He heals. Humility and gratitude are faith’s at- 
tendants that make glad the heart of the Saviour. 


Some quacks claim to have a cure-all for every bodily 
ailment; some politicians a remedy for every social ill. 
The Great Physician cured all diseases of body, mind, 
and spirit, by. His Word. No healing salve was needed 
to stay the ravages of leprosy, but at the command of 
Jesus the disease was banished. The leprosy of sin is 
cast out when by faith the grace of Jesus saves. 


When the government drafts men into its service, 
there must be no disobedience to orders; and its 
“twenty-one per month” must be accepted without mur- 
mur. The draftee gives up all for the sake of his coun- 
try. Why should we rebel at sacrifices on behalf of the 
Commonwealth of heaven into which we are called as 
volunteers? The cause is all-glorious; the reward is 
eternal life. 


A lecturer gave a series of proofs as to the existence 
of God and the possibility of knowing Him. After pre- 
senting successively the ontological, cosmological, teleo- 
logical, and other “logical” arguments, a Lutheran pas- 
tor remarked to another, “Up there is the best argu- 
ment,” as he pointed to the inscription above the door 
of the Hall of Christ, Chautauqua: “No man cometh 
unto the Father but by me.” 


Nessima, a pioneer Christian leader in Japan, was 
educated in America. He considered himself neither 
Oriental nor Occidental, yellow nor white, but one of 
God’s great family transcending all local and racial 
bounds. He was a citizen of heaven, with a world-wide 
mission. Jesus did not belittle His Nazareth kin nor 
His Jewish extraction. We can all be members of His 
“one holy family” by becoming His disciples. 


Too many so-called Christians are ground out mechan- 
ically at confirmation time. In receiving members, the 
size of the class rather than the spirituality of the indi- 
viduals is too often the goal. Education of the mind is 
important but culture of the heart is vital. Jesus, the 
Teacher, pleads: “My son, give me thy heart.” 

es 
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Half-Brothers 


A pay entitled, “Family Portrait,” attempts to pic- 
ture the home background of Jesus. It receives favor- 
able comment from many. To us it is a disappointment. 
There are interesting suggestions in its setting and story 
and its novel presentation of the human side of the char- 
acters portrayed. The close-ups of the half-brothers 
and half-sisters of Jesus reveal their pettiness and self- 
ishness: how they became angry over losing business 
through the disappearance of the best carpenter in the 
family; how they criticized His revolutionary teachings 
and the foolhardiness of His new adventure; and how 

.they later tried to make capital of their brother’s pop- 

ularity and miracle-working power, hoping to use Him 
for their social and financial benefit. But the story falls 
flat because it leaves the family group on the low level 
of their littleness and self-seeking, and fails to present 
the sequel in their transformed characters and their 
devotion to Jesus when they later acknowledge Him as 
their Saviour and Lord. The last scene in the play is a 
distinct anti-climax. The entire group is seen as still 
unregenerate after the resurrection, and their brother 
is considered as one who had disgraced the family by 
His strange conduct and infamous death on the cross. 
The records of the early church do not bear out any 
such interpretation, and ’tis a pity that a play with such 
possibilities is thus anti-climaxed by presenting a his- 
torical untruth and shocking one’s spiritual sensibilities. 
A half-truth may be permissible if it suggests the full 
truth; but if it leads definitely into an untruth, it had 
better be left unsaid. 

When Jesus, after gaining renown, returned to Naz- 
areth, “many hearing him were astonished, saying, 
Whence hath this man these things? and, What is the 


wisdom that is given unto this man? and, What mean 


such mighty works wrought by his hand? Is not this 
the carpenter, the son of Mary, and brother of James, 
and Joses, arid Judas, and Simon? and are not his sisters 
here with us? And they were offended in him.” It was 
then that Jesus uttered the proverb, “A prophet is not 
without honor, save in his own country and among his 
own kin, and in his own house.” “He could there do no 
mighty work, save that he laid his hands upon a few 
sick folk and healed them” (Mark 6: 1-5). They even 
“rose up and cast him forth out of the city, and led him 
unto the brow of the hill—that they might throw him 
down headlong. But he passing through the midst of 
them went his way” (Luke 4: 29, 30). This is the local 
background of the picture. 

Touches are added to the personal portrayal when 
later the family group appears elsewhere in Galilee 
where Jesus was speaking to a multitude. “His mother 
end his brethren stood without, seeking to speak to 
him.” When told of their presence and message, He 
propounded the strange question, “Who is my mother? 
and who are brethren?” and the startling remark, as he 
‘pointed toward His disciples, “Behold, my mother and 
my brethren!” His explanation was, “Whosoever shall 
do the will of my Father which is in heaven, he is my 
brother, and sister, and mother” (Matthew 12: 46-50). 
He thus emphasized the truth that real brotherhood was 
to be found in a spiritual relationship, through Him, 
with His heavenly Father. Blood kinship is a relative 
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matter, for we are all humanly kin through our common 
father Adam. Absolute kinship is spiritual, and all in 
the family of the divine Son of man are intimately re- 
lated and eternally bound to one another. 


Transformed 


Ons of the most telling testimonies to the unblemished 
character of Jesus is the fact that the members of His 
family became in time His ardent followers. No higher 
eulogy can be given than that of those who, having had 
the opportunity to discover any flaw in His character 
and life during years of intimate acquaintance at home, 
acknowledged Him as their divine Saviour and Lord. 

So thoroughly were these half-brothers converted that 
they became devoted workers and leaders in the early 
church. James is generally believed to have been the 
head of the congregation at Jerusalem and to have given 
the famous decision settling the controversy between 
Saints Paul and Peter regarding certain moot questions 
dividing Christendom. He is also believed by many 
authorities to have been the author of the Epistle of 
James. He was a tower of strength in the apostolic 
church. Jude, the author of the Epistle by that name, 
is believed to have been the half-brother of Jesus, re- 
ferring to himself as “Jude, the servant of Jesus Christ 
and brother of James.”” Some even claim that the apostle 
Simon, “the Zealot,” Jude—otherwise called Lebbeus and 
Thaddeus—and James “the Less,” were Jesus’ half- 
brothers referred to above. Upon the marytrdom of 
James, his brother Simon is said to have been his suc- 
cessor as head of the church at Jerusalem. Whether 
these three were half-brothers or cousins of Jesus, and 
whether they are rightly or wrongly identified as to 
their specific offices and activities, it is generally agreed 
that these close kinsmen were transformed by grace 
into devout followers of Jesus and active leaders in the 
apostolic church. So, likewise, the half-sisters—or per- 
haps cousins—and His mother Mary. 


Whole-Hearted 


Or ten lepers cleansed by Christ, only one returned 
to give thanks. To him Jesus said, “Thy faith hath made 
thee whole.” Nine were restored to physical health but 
lacked spiritual cleansing. The tenth, who expressed 
gratitude and followed Jesus, was healed in both soul 
and body, and was lifted into a higher fellowship. 

What made the difference was the quality of his 
faith and his spiritual relation to Jesus. The great Phy- 
sician said, “Go and show yourselves unto the priests.” 
“As they went, they were cleansed.” They went, in 
cbedience; but the one with deeper faith came back, to 
praise and follow his deliverer. To go, obey, is the 
requirement under the Law; to come, worship, serve, 
is the privilege under the Gospel. When love follows 
faith and grips the spirit, all things become new. The 
transformed sinner gives up all and whole-heartedly 
follows his Saviour along the ministering way He leads. 


The suggestions in the four columns of these two facing 
pages are presented for study and meditation by J. William 
McCauley, D.D., Salem, Virginia. 
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THE LUTHERAN 


eACROSS THE ‘DESK 


Doustuess the increased giving toward the financing 
of church enterprises which THe LuTHERAN reported last 
month was a source of encouragement to more than 
U. L. C. A. Treasurer E. Clarence Miller. We, for one, 
confess to have had some uncertainty as to how the gov- 
ernment’s need for money would affect the responses of 
Lutherans to appeals addressed to them, in view of a 
civic emergency. The editor of the Wesleyan Christian 
Advocate (Methodist) must have had a similar fear: to 
express it he admitted to that journal the following: 


‘Took here, Sam, have you gathered your corn?” 
asked Senator Vandaman of Mississippi, who rented a 
little farm to an elderly negro who was to pay him a 
rental of one-fourth of the corn and cotton. 

“Yes, sah, long ago, boss.” 

“Wasn’t I to get one-fourth for the rent?” 

“Yes, sah, but dere wa’n’t no fo’th. Dere was jes’ 
three loads.”—Exchange. 


MORE RELIGION IN EDUCATION 


Ir should surprise no one that the Parish and Church 
School Board’s schedule of articles for Parish Education 
Month should include a discussion of adequate religious 
teaching of the youth of this day and age. We recom- 
mend the most careful consideration of Professor Nolde’s 
article in this issue of THE LUTHERAN. Pastors should 
fresent to their church councils the three approaches 
outlined by Dr. Nolde, noting the one, two, three order 
in which they are given. THE LUTHERAN believes that 
congregations should also be confronted with this issue 
of “More Religion in Education.” We suggest that until 
the adults of the Church are enabled to see what is 
happening, the necessary impulse to provide the chil- 
dren with adequate instruction will be lacking. 

The experience of Denmark in the previous century 
supplies a lesson to us on the Western Continent at this 
time. Among the few church leaders, who had realized 
the serious problems to be solved in the 1840’s to the 
1860’s, was Grundtvig, a devout Christian and a sincere 
patriot. The influence exerted by him produced the fol- 
lowing who are called in the histories Grundtviggians. 
They led their nation through a widespread social re- 
form in which the Bible and religion were of primary 
importance. The doctrines were framed and distributed 
by means of schools which older people attended. 

Unless congregations broaden the areas of their 
thinking as Christians, all free institutions will be im- 
periled. Indeed, those in which spiritual affairs have 
first place distinction from material and secular inter- 
ests have already suffered severely. THz LUTHERAN does 
not hesitate to urge pastors and church councils to give 
more significance to the sentence in the Order of Instal- 
lation for Church Councils which states as their duty— 
“to see that provision be made for the Christian instruc- 
tion of the young.” In these days such provision can 
be made only by dealing with the family. And for that 
sphere in instruction, congregational arrangements are 
necessary. But members of our churches and the synods 
and the general body need to see their teaching office 
from a different angle and meet the attacks on our re- 


ligion by providing a strategy of defense that attacks 
instead of offers excuses. 


JOHN G. TRAVER, D.D., 

whose death is announced in the obituary department 
of THe LuTHERAN of this date, was graduated from Get- 
tysburg College in 1886 and was called to a teaching 
position in Hartwick Seminary, where he had prepared 
for matriculation in Gettysburg College. From 1886 to 
1933 he was a part of the faculty of that institution, 
either as professor or administrator. Since that date his 
connection was that of professor emeritus. 

It is not often that so complete specialization char- 
acterizes the life of a man ordained to the ministry of 
the gospel. Usually a position upon the faculty of an 
institution of learning is preceded by several years in 
the active pastorate. Dr. Traver was gifted for teaching 
and for the associations with students which his place 
on the faculty enabled him to have. 

His influence was such as to endear him to those who 
are alumni of Hartwick Theological Seminary. The 
memories of him rest upon the-influence of a consecrated 
personality and of the teacher apt in the performance 
of instruction. Of the same character are the influences 
exerted by his quiet but powerful piety upon those in 
synods and congregations who knew him. 


OF INTEREST TO LUTHERANS 


Amonc the bulletins sent to editors of church papers 
by executives of the Federal Council of Churches, there 
have been several that propose emphases on the first 
Sunday in October as a nation-wide Communion Sun- 
day. It is suggested that one item on the program of 
September’s activities shall be the carefully planned and 
well-implemented effort to have all enrolled members 
of the churches personally in their pews on that date. 
Their “corporate presence” has as one objective the 
participation in the Lord’s Supper. It can be noted con- 
cerning the bulletins announcing this project that ef- 
forts of unionizing the denominations is definitely dis- 
claimed. Members are advised to go to their own altars 
and in company with their fellowship of believers re- 
ceive the holy sacrament as administered in their way 
of worship. 

We know of no group of Christians that has greater. 
reasons for appreciating an opportunity to receive the/ 
Lord’s Suppér than the Lutherans. Question three in 
Part Five of our Catechism with its answer justifies the 
above assertion our readers will agree. We quote: 

Question: What benefits are derived from such eating 
and drinking? 

Answer: They are pointed out in these words: 
“Given and shed for you, for the remission of sins.” 
Namely, through these words, the remission of sins, 
life and salvation are granted unto us in the Sacra- 
ment. For where there is remission of sins, there are 
also life and salvation. 


Lutherans may need to be reminded that the Sacra- 
ment of the Altar is the Saving Word individualized. 
It thus differs in appreciation from the spoken procla- 
mation of “gratuitous forgiveness for Christ’s sake” 
which resembles broadcasting the Gospel. In the Lord’s 
Supper, the penitent believer in his own person shares 
in the redemption from sin which was accomplished by 
our Lord's innocent suffering and death. 
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Obviously no greater privilege can come within the 
grasp of a sinning, unworthy mortal than his remission 
of sin, his life; and salvation. But there are other forms 
of significance that complement this greatest and basic 
gift of God in our Lord’s name. There is a public, per- 
sonal confession which takes the form of confession and 
absolution and the following acts of coming to the altar 
and humbly taking earthly elements “with, under and 
in which are the promised heavenly gifts, the body and 
blood of Christ.” The mystery of the real presence does 
not overshadow the visibility of a remembrance “of Him, 
showing His death.” On the contrary, this process of 
remembering is the means of looking backward through 
successive generations of believers. We finally stand 
with that small, awe-stricken and faith-filled company 
of disciples, who began the process of rendering unto 
Him most hearty thanks and taking up the cross to fol- 
low Him. The attribute of remembrance is an essential 
quality of true discipleship. People sin in denying what 
their indebtedness to Him dictates as due Him. 

It would be a great misfortune if we Lutherans neglect 
our obligations of testimony. We were somewhat startled 
to receive recently a booklet entitled, “Can We Still 
Hold to the Lutheran Doctrine of the Lord’s Supper?” 
Its writer is the distinguished scholar and teacher of 
the Wartburg Seminary, Dr. M. Reu (American Lu- 
theran Church). Dr. Reu wrote in order to examine 
the assertions of opponents of our doctrines concerning 
the Sacrament of the Altar.and refute their arguments. 
While accepting literally the Lord’s own words of insti- 
tution as to His real presence in the Lord’s Supper, we 
do not accept the transubstantiation theory of Rome nor 
the barren symbolism of Zwingli nor the mediant con- 
substantiation proposition of Philip Schaff. In the de- 
fense of the truth as we confess it, the visible loyalty of 
every Lutheran is needed. 


MOSTLY UNDERGROUND 


LIKE everyone else who tries to follow the course of 
international affairs by means of radio analysts, we have 
listened to broadcast accounts of the embroiling in war 
of Iran, once called Persia. An Associated Press speaker, 
with an evident appreciation of incidentals, dwelt on 
the present surface worthlessness of the country, de- 
scribing it as being mostly desert, with extremes of cli- 
mate. Also, it is only thinly populated, and of its in- 
habitants a large percentage are nomads. Later we 
verified some of his assertions by obtaining the follow- 
ing statistics: 

Area, 628,000—about four times the size of Texas. 
Population, 15,055,000—two and one-half times 
that of Texas and slightly larger than New York State. 

Production ranges from wheat to mules, but the en- 
viable wealth of the country is underground in the form 
of petroleum. Of imports in 1937 to Great Britain of a 
reported value of approximately fifty million dollars, 
nearly nine-tenths came from petroleum. It is this dis- 
tillate which in prehistoric days nature prepared for 
man’s use (or abuse) that forms one and the main ob- 
jective of the Axis and Allied nations’ conflict for the 
possession of Iran. Another is a route of travel and com- 
merce between southeastern Europe and central south- 
ern Asia. staal 

But that of which Iran or Persia has a surpassing 
abundance is history. Compared with its centuries of 
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participation in human affairs, New York is scarcely 
born yet and Boston is in its infancy. In terms of inter- 
national importance and in comparison with its empire 
builders, Cortes was a local son who made good. 
Napoleon was a lucky adventurer, and Charlemagne was 
a faint imitation of conquerors who really reduced vast 
areas to submission and established dynasties that were 
measured by generations. The name Persia at one time 
referred to a vast area of central Asia, embraced north- 
ern Africa in temporary subordination, and clamored 
for the possession of ancient Greece. 

“The history of the Persian empire,” we quote from 
Larned, “dates from the conquest of Astyges (the 
Median king) by Cyrus and therefore commences with 
the year B. C. 558.” Following Cyrus is that Darius 
who invaded India and gained a foothold in southeastern 
Europe. Two centuries of entanglements between Per- 
sians and Greeks culminated in the rise of Alexander 
the Great, whose victorious marches ended the pre- 
eminence of the eastern conquerors and set the stage 
for the spread of Greek culture and the establishment 
of the Roman Empire that Mussolini has been charged 
with an ambition to restore. 

Not the least interesting in the annals of Persia are 
the records that reveal relationships with the Chosen 
People. The Jewish Cyclopedia begins a five-column 
story with the sentence, “One of the great kingdoms of 
the ancient world and a country connected in various 
ways with the history of the Jews since the Babylonian 
captivity.” Of Cyrus, who overthrew the empire of the 
Medes, it is said, “As to the religious toleration of this 
great. king, there is little room for doubt.” Darius, a 
successor once removed from Cyrus, “continued the lib- 
eral policy of Cyrus.” Next in the dynasty, according to 
our reference authority, is that Xerxes whose Biblical 
name, Ahasuerus, is given fame in the book of Esther. 

But the religion of the Hebrews never superseded the 
Zoroastrian cult that most nearly approached the status 
of a state faith. Nor did Christianity establish itself 
deeply when its teachers were driven forth from Jeru- 
salem. In A. D. 651 the Arabs overran Persia and gave 
authority to Mohammedanism. 

At present (we quote the Statesman’s Year Book for 
1939) Iran has an “official religion” which recognizes 
twelve “Imams” or “spiritual successors of Mahomet.” 
Of the Sunni sect of the same cult there are 850,000. 
Two unorthodox groups of Christians, the Armenians 
and the Nestorians, number respectively fifty and thirty 
thousand. Forty thousand inhabitants are Jews, who 
live mostly in the cities in areas assigned them. They 
encounter discrimination and “rarely attain to a leading 
mercantile position.” 


The early church did not exalt individuals above 
groups of believers. On the contrary, the absolute im- 
portance of congregations was everywhere recognized. 

It is the common conclusion about most of the New 
Testament that the inspired writers expected their com- 
munications to be read at the gatherings of the faithful 
when they assembled on “the first day of the week.” 
The man who lacked time or desire “to come to church” 
was not promised sharing in the messages received for 
public reading. If there were some who habitually failed 
to come, they ceased to be numbered among believers 
and lost participation in divine grace. 
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THE LUTHERAN 


Quoted Paragraphs 


In the Absence of G. ELSON RUFF, on Vacation 


WANTED: MORE LUTHERAN STUDENTS 
AT LUTHERAN COLLEGES 
A ConrrisuTED EDITORIAL 


In 1931 there were 4,331 students in the colleges of 
the United Lutheran Church, of whom 2,095 were Lu- 
therans, or 45.5 per cent. In 1941 the enrollments in 
these colleges totaled 5,138, being an increase of 807 or 
18.6 per cent. The number of Lutherans in 1941 was 
2,161, or 42 per cent. This is an increase of only 66 Lu- 
theran students during a ten-year period but a decline 
of 3.52 per cent in Lutheran students. 

Our colleges believe in the Lutheran Church. In their 
Bible departments they teach the Lutheran interpreta- 
tion. They advertise the Church. The achievements of 
the Church are acknowledged. Lutheran leaders are 
presented from the platform and in chapel services. 
They support the Church. Some colleges make an offer- 
ing each year to the local church. Students are encour- 
aged to attend the services. In the colleges arise men 
and women to defend the Church against false criti- 
cisms, and who attempt to keep the Church pure. Efforts 
are made for students who are non-church members to 
accept Jesus Christ as their Saviour and to become 
actively related to some church. 

The Church believes in these colleges. College pres- 
idents can always tell the parish which is served by a 
“believing” pastor. The parishes advertise the colleges. 
The Church supports the colleges financially. 

In light of the influence of alumni, the severe com- 
petition with state institutions, and the decline in the 
rate of population increase, this call for more Lutheran 
students is not narrow denominationalism. It is a plea 
for allowing the colleges to render a larger service to 
the Church and the great purposes of the Kingdom. 


CONTRAST FASCIST AND DEMOCRATIC 
EDUCATION 


Review and contrast of education trends in Germany, 
Soviet Russia, Italy, and the United States during the 
last twenty years is presented in a publication just an- 
nounced by the U. S. Office of Education. This pam- 
phlet, “Education Under Dictatorships and in Democ- 
racies,” is based on first-hand study of Italian education 
by its author, Dr. James F. Abel, Chief, Division of 
Comparative Education, and on continuous studies of 
foreign educational systems by the staff of the Division 
of Comparative Education. The pamphlet points out 
how the dictatorship governments of Italy, the Soviet 
Union, and Germany took absolute control of the educa- 
tion systems in their respective countries and used the 
schools to imbue the minds of the young people with the 
tenets of fascism, communism, and naziism. 

It describes how separate political educational or- 
ganizations were set up parallel to the established sys- 
tems of education to hasten party control of all teaching; 
and how firmly these governments enforce the idea that 
the citizen is subservient to the state. Further, it tells 
of strict political party control of all textbooks used in 


the schools, of taking the children from their homes 
and requiring them to give a high percentage of their 
time to party services, of countenancing no educational 
cr youth organizations except those established and con- 
trolled by the government, and of allowing no expres- 
sions of dissent from its doctrines. “Education Under 
Dictatorships and in Democracies” is available from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 


U. S. CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
AND EDUCATION 


As a first step in a nationwide move to focus public 
effort more effectively upon solving educational prob- 
lems, Albert W. Hawkes, president of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, has announced the ap- 
pointment of a committee of the Chamber, a major ob- 
jective of which will be to co-operate with a similar 
committee designated by Dr. W. H. Pillsbury, president 
of the American Association of School Administrators. 

The two committees have outlined their general ob- 
jectives in a five-point program. This includes: Re- 


moval of all grounds for the suspicion of the prevalence 


of subversive activities in the school systems; vitalizing 
of courses relating to the American form of government; 
the encouragement of religious and moral training. To 
carry this program into effect it is proposed that local 
committees of business men and superintendents of 
schools be set up to formulate programs centering upon 
present-day problems. It is also suggested that a creed 
be formulated, built around a belief in God and America, 
as a basis for moral citizenship and economic training. 

In making the announcement of the appointment of 
the committee, Mr. Hawkes quoted from a statement 
made to the Chamber’s Board by the committee, as fol- 
lows: “The Committee on Education of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce realizes that new conditions re- 
quire a constantly evolving education program, if the 
public schools are to keep pace with changing public 
needs. We commend the superintendents of schools and 
the great body of teachers for their progressive and ef- 
ficient methods of education. We propose that even 
closer co-operative relationships be established between 
the superintendents of schools and the business men of 
their respective communities, in order that necessary 
adjustments in education methods may be properly ap- 
preciated by the public and that the pupils may get the 
most out of the opportunities offered to them by their 
local school men.” 


“Four hundred thirty-three higher ranking students 
of an unusually superior high school near Philadelphia 
were recently, without warning, asked to write the 
Lord’s Prayer, which had for many years been repeated 
every morning in that school. Forty-eight per cent 
wrote it correctly. Fifty-two per cent produced amazing 
variations, such as, ‘I will be done,’ ‘God will be done,’ 
‘Give us no trespasses,’ ‘Deliver us from salvation,’ ‘For- 
give us this day our daily bread.’ ” 

—North Carolina Lutheran, July, 1941. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THEN THE LIGHT CAME 


By the Rev. Fred J. Fiedler, former 
missionary to India. The Muhlenberg 
Press. 1941. Pages 191. Price, 60 cents. 


“Of the making of many books there 
is no end,” a quotation perhaps partic- 
ularly applicable in the field of mission 
study. Yet in spite of this, the Foreign 
Mission Board of the United Lutheran 
Church, in co-operation with the 
Women’s Missionary Society and the 
Muhlenberg Press, is presenting its own 
mission study book this year—“Then 
the Light Came.” Why? Because in 
1942 our India mission is celebrating 
its Centennial, dating from the arrival 
of “Father Heyer” on the field in July 
1842, and it was deemed fitting that we 
at home should be given the means of 
following that celebration intelligently. 
The book we are reviewing is such a 
means. 

True to the engaging style and fresh 
approach that we find in his “Uncle 
Missionary” letters, the author takes us 
at once to the scene of action, portray- 
ing vividly the Indian Church at work 
in the villages, as we go on a “per- 
sonally conducted tour” with the mis- 
sionary. 

We see in succeeding chapters the 
work being carried on in town and vil- 
lage from primary to high school, in 
college and seminary. We see how the 
young people accompany the mission- 
ary, Indian pastor, or evangelist on 
evangelistic tours—perhaps in outcaste 
villages, or to the Sudra camps, the 
special effort to bring the Gospel to 
the caste people. We see the Indian 
Church at work in its annual session 
of the Andhra Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, and meet and hear there many 
of its outstanding Indian leaders, 
trained in large part in these schools 
we have visited. 

We follow the doctors and nurses, 
many of them Indians, in their ministry 
of healing not only the bodies but the 
souls of men. We see the varied Inner 
Mission activities begun and carried out 
by our Indian Church, and we learn 
of the “Home Mission Work” carried 
on by these same devoted Indian Chris- 
tians. . 

In chapter nine, “Mr. Joshua” in- 
vites the missionary and his guest from 
the north of India to visit him in his 
home in one of the large towns. “Mr. 
Joshua” has prospered and his home is 
not the ordinary Indian home of the 
poorer people. His father knew and 
loved “Father Heyer” and had made 
him a vivid personality to his son, and 
it was about “Father Heyer’ that the 
conversation revolved, as the mission- 
ary, his guest, Mr. Joshua, and the 
latter’s young son recalled incidents 


and anecdotes from the early days of 
our mission. ‘ 

The last chapter puts the question: 
“What will be the future of the Lu- 
theran Church in India?” The answer 
follows in a series of arresting incidents 
from the experiences of missionaries 
and Indian Christians. It leaves no 
doubt that “The Light That Came” with 
“Father Heyer” has never been extin- 
guished, even though at times it has 
been dimmed. “Its torch of witnesses 
now aglow in the young church in India 
will win India for Christ, the Saviour 
of the world.” 

An appendix to the volume contains 
a complete chronology of the U. L. 
C. A. mission in India, a list of all its 
missionaries, past and present, and a 
fine map which gives the location of the 
various fields, stations, and parish cen- 
ters. HERMINE OnL BENZE. 


HOW TO FIND HEALTH THROUGH 
PRAYER 


By Glenn Clark. Harper and Broth- — 


ers, New York and London. Pages 154. 
Price, $1.50. 
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Glenn Clark is professor of English 
at Macalester College in Minnesota. In 
this book, with its engaging title, he 
brings to the field of healing through 
prayer a unique, mystic, and ofttimes 
baffling treatment. 

He claims that cures may be ob- 
tained throughout the entire field of 
human affliction, when one makes wise 
use of prayer. Such disorders as malig- 
nant growths, digestive ailments, heart 
disorders, nervous troubles, common 
and serious colds, and more or less 
troublesome illnesses fall quickly be- 
fore guided prayer. 

“Prayer and fasting,” he states, “sums 
up in two words the whole philosophy 
of healing which I am presenting in this 
book. Fasting refers to the necessary 
washing out of the body and the cleans- 
ing through relinquishment of all that 
would block the way of cure. Prayer 
refers to the inpouring of power and 
inspiration through opening oneself to 
the healing power of God.” 

Much of what he says is subject to 
serious question, but a great deal is 
worth reading from the standpoint of 
getting a new slant on one man’s psy- 
chological approach to the subject of 
healing by prayer. 

ERNEST TONSING. 


Your klon 


of what materials to use 
in the Weekday Church 


Schoo! has been solved. 


Suitable Materials Available 


CHILDREN OF THE CHURCH SERIES. A weekday program 
of religious education for all groups of children from 4 to 11 years 


of age, inclusive. 


CHRISTIAN YOUTH SERIES. A weekday program of religious 
education for intermediates and seniors. Some of these units may 


also be used with young people. 


Send for Weekday Church School Circular. 


The United Lutheran Publication House 


Thirteenth and Spruce Streets 
Chicago 


Columbia 


Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
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Winning Ways 


Brethren in Christ Visioned Victorious Over Satan and the Dragon 


By ROGER G. IMHOFF, Carthage, Illinois 


Revelation 12: 1—15: 4. Sunday 


Ever since the serpent had his way 
with Eve, man has been called upon to 
overcome the devilish dragon of sin. 
The battle lines are drawn. The dragon 
still uses his age-old weapons of decep- 
tion, hatred, lying, jealousy, war, and 
many more. His ways are just as sin- 
ister as old, though today they may be 
cloaked in finer and more cunning 
array. 

If this avowed adversary is to be 
overcome, the Christian must learn to 
make best use of the best possible 
counter-weapons. 

Michael and his angels prevailed on 
that great heavenly battlefield (Rev. 
12: 9) with the resulting triumph of 
the authority of Christ (Rev. 12: 10). 
Or was the result really the cause? 


Keynote Verse 

Surely verse 11 is the keynote to our 
first declaration: “The way to win is 
through the blood of the Lamb” (Rev. 
1a ala). 

With Jesus Christ at the helm—and 
how He yearns to be there—for every 
one of us, we cannot lose. When He is 
for us no one can overcome us. And 
when we are positively on His side, 
the adversary is certain to be defeated. 
Paul knew that he lived, and “yet not 
I but Christ liveth in me.” Paul knew 
he could win only by Jesus Christ and 
Him crucified. Luther knew that a 
winner’s only justification was by faith 
in Him. 

History is clogged with human 
breakdowns because man has thought 
he could win without God. Man must 
realize that whenever he places him- 
self first he is destined to come in last. 
Much to her later chagrin, there was 
a part of the nineteenth century which 
shouted, “I am the captain of my soul.” 
How dead wrong they were! That was 
the period of empire building. It was 
an era of colonial aggrandizement. It 
was man’s way of life. World wars 
have shaken that “way” to its sandy 
foundations! 

Let us not overestimate our own 
abilities, and let us never think of un- 
der-estimating the power of Christ. 
The world is crying out for a winner, 
and much more—a Saviour. The world 
has had Him for the taking for 2,000 
years. And the world had His Father, 
and “our” Father for many years be- 
fore. 


Human Ignorance 


But has the world 
philosophy? 


clung to His 


School Lesson for September 21 


Dewey sums up modern, man-made 
ways by saying, “We have no philos- 
ophy.” Dreiser says, “I don’t know 
what it’s all about.” 

But man does have a philosophy. He 
does have a winning way. Perhaps he 
has “shunned the word of their testi- 
mony” (Rev. 12:11) too long. After 
years of doubt and sin man comes to 
realize that “the stone which the builder 
rejected is to become the head of the 
corner.” 

Here, then, is the way to win. Christ 
is the captain of our souls. As the sym- 
bolism of Revelation indicates the 
travail of the church (Rev. 12: 1-6), so 
we find the Saviour winning out by His 
birth, His death, and His Resurrection. 

The world is crying out for this eter- 
nal leader. A national magazine ad- 
mits: “The way out is the sound of a 
voice, not our voice, but a voice from 
something not ourselves; without it we 
are no more capable of saving the 
world than we were in creating it in 
the first place.” 

And here is the voice: 

“IT am the Way, the Truth, and the 
Life.” 

From Rey. 15: 3 we make our next 
admonition: “The way to win is by the 
righteous and true weapons of Jesus 
Christan 

Nations take inventories of war 
weapons and then set about building 
guns and boats and tanks, and many 
other instruments of destruction. But 
the Christian, knowing that “Thy ways 
are not our ways,’ must take in hand 
the only weapons about which he has 
much information. Jesus gave us a 
weapon in His new commandment, 
“Love your neighbor.” Paul talked 
about “heaping coals of fire” on the 
head of your enemy. The dragon works 
overtime trying to put hatred and sin 
into the heart of man; and as we make 
practical application of our lesson we 
must learn to combat that dragon with 
weapons that will win. 


Losing That Saves 


Many have been those who have 
taken up the challenge: “They loved 
not their life even unto death” (Rev. 
12: 11). 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
September 15-21 
The Accuser Cast Down. Rev. 12: 7-12. 
The Song of the Lamb. Rev. 15: 2-4, 
The Victory of Faith. I John 5: 1-5. 
. Victory in Poverty. Philippians 4: 10-13. 
Victory Over Self. Romans 7: 22—8: 2. 
t. Armed for Victory. Ephesians 6: 10-16. 
Tempted but Victorious. Matthew 4: 1-11. 


npmagris 


THE LUTHERAN 


The Book of Acts records the apos- 
tles’ travels from one town to another. 
They would preach Jesus Christ in one 
city and would be thrown out. Then 
they would go to another town and 
preach the blood of the Lamb and be 
thrown out there. To still more cities 
and villages they would go with their 
righteous weapons. In nearly every 
case they would be ejected from the 
towns. Luccock concludes: “It didn’t 
make sense, but it made history!” 

Job changed his mind as to what to 
expect from God. Once he cried, “This 
thing I fear has come upon me!” Later 
he proclaimed, “Though he slay me, 
yet will I trust in Him!” 

Love, then, is the greatest weapon 
for us. It’s the one way to win that 
was made especially for man. “God so 
loved the world,” was His weapon, used 
so successfully. We should never use 
the dragon’s weapons. As we stand by 
that sea of glass mingled with fire 
(Rev. 15: 2), witnessing the overcom- 
ing of the dragon’s image and his num- 
ber—666—we would do well to recall 
Bryan’s suggestion, “Never fight the 
devil with fire. He knows more about 
it than you do. And besides, he has an 
inexhaustible supply of it!” 

The Beatitudes are filled with Christ’s 
suggestions as to winning weapons. 
They never fail in dealing with our 
neighbor. Michael and his angels were 
victorious because of the blood of the 
Lamb, because of the word of their 
testimony, and because they loved not 
their life even unto death. Greater 
love hath no man than that. 

We will overcome our adversaries 
when we allow Christ to be our leader 
and when we become true followers. 


AN ELDER’S REPLY 


THat esteemed statesman who ac- 
cepted his country’s call to enter Con- 
gress after having been President of 
the United States knew the answers to 
many queries. One reply is the fol- 
lowing: 

“Wow is John Quincy Adams to- 
day?’ this venerable eighty-two-year- 
old American statesman was asked by 
a friend on the Boston streets one day. 

““John Quincy Adams is very well, 
thank you,’ replied the withered old 
man. Then with a twinkle in his steady 
eye he continued, ‘But the house he 
lives in is sadly dilapidated. It is tot- 
tering on its foundations. The walls 
are badly shattered, and the roof is 
worn. The foundation trembles with 
every wind, and I think John Quincy 
Adams will have to move out before 
very long. But he himself is well. It is 
good to be able to say, ‘For we know 
that if our earthly house of this taber- 
nacle were dissolved, we have a build- 
ing of God, an house not made with 
hands, eternal in the heavens.’ ” 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN TraAver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


Christ in Music 


Colossians 3: 16 


LANGUAGE and music came from the 
same stem. Both are efforts to express 
the mind and heart. We believe that 
music is like truth: truth is not created 
by man but only discovered and ex- 
pressed. So with the harmonies of 
music. 

“God is its author, and not man; He 
laid 
~ The keynote of all harmonies; He 
planned 
All perfect combinations, and He made 
Us so that we could hear and under- 
stand.” 


Emotion Plus 


Musie is an emotional experience. 
But it is more than that. It has been 
used to stir the heart. The lover sings 
to his sweetheart. The patriot inspires 
a like love of country as he sings the 
songs of his fatherland. The student 
finds his school spirit rising as he joins 
with his fellows in his alma mater song. 
. The warrior prods his spirit to battle 
_ with the marching music of the band 
or the mass singing of the men. The 
devotee of religion spurs himself to 
sacrifice and even to death singing 
hymns to his gods. Ancient Israel sang 
herself through centuries of isolation, 
and even today relieves some of the 
pangs of persecution with her match- 
less psalms. Christians from the days 
when Jesus sang with His disciples and 
Christian martyrs sang in prison and 
going to their death in the arena have 
found inspiration and help in their 
songs. The Reformation sang itself into 
the hearts of its converts, and with all 
the possible aids of instruments and 
choirs our modern church still finds 
music its most adequate medium of ex- 
pression for its love of Christ. 

All this harmony of voice and instru- 
ment as it rises to the throne of God 
from the Christians of today is more 
than emotional expression. Christian 
music demands imagination, under- 
standing and purpose. It is an educa- 
tional agency as well as an emotional 
outlet. Through it may be expressed 
our adoration for Christ, our creed, our 
confession, our hope of forgiveness, our 
pledge to Christian living, our assur- 
ance of immortality. There is no Chris- 
tian truth that cannot find musical ex- 
pression. It is legitimate that in our 
United Lutheran Church there should 
be more attention paid to church music. 
One of the most important committees 


of the U. L. C. A. is one on church 
music, and through institutes and con- 
ferences this committee is helping to 
improve our church music and to make 
it a more intelligent means of expres- 
sion for our people. 


The Life of Christ 

A good example of the teaching 
power of music will be found in a study. 
of the hymns that treat of the various 
periods in the life of Christ. Avery 
helpful song service can be built with 
these hymns. The appropriate scrip- 
ture passages may be read before a 
typical hymn is sung for each period. 
The hymn numbers are given from our 
Common Service Book. 


Advent. “Awake, Awake, for Night 
Is Flying.” No. 5. 

This is a sixteenth century hymn by 
Phillip Nicolai and was translated by 
Catherine Winkworth in 1858. We know 
nothing about the author. The tune is 
not nearly so difficult as it looks. This 
hymn expresses the expectation for the 
coming of Christ. 


The Birth. “Silent Night, Holy Night.” 
No. 530. 

In 1818 Joseph Mohr, Franz Gruber 
and others were preparing for a Christ- 
mas program in the village church of 
Oberdorf. Mohr withdrew for a time 
and came back with a folded paper 
which he handed to his friend Gruber. 
Gruber opened the paper and read for 
the first time the universally favorite 
hymn for Christmas, “Silent Night, 
Holy Night.” Gruber took the words 
with him to his room that very night 
and before Mohr had gone to sleep he 
heard his hymn sung to the beautiful 
tune all Christendom loves. 


The Wise Men. “Brightest and Best.” 
No. 39. 

This Epiphany hymn was written by 
Reginald Heber in 1811. The romance 
of the life of Heber is well worth 
knowing. From boyhood days he lived 
by a very simple faith. The vices com- 
mon to his age had no hold upon him. 
His career at Oxford was not only re- 
markable for the honors received but 
for his Christian influence upon the 
life of the university. He was long sat- 
isfied as pastor of a small village 
church, refusing the call to be bishop 
of Calcutta the first time it was offered. 
His conscience would not permit him 
to refuse a second call and he made the 
imprint of his fine Christian character 
upon far-off India. There he died at his 
post of duty. We owe to Heber many 
glorious hymns. 


The Transfiguration. “’Tis 
Lord, to Be Here.” No. 49. 

There is little to be learned about 
Joseph Armitage Robinson, the writer 
of this hymn. He is a more recent 
writer, dating about 1890. The story of 
the transfiguration is well written into 
the hymn. 


Good, 


The Lord’s Supper. “Lord Jesus 
Christ, We Humbly Pray.” No. 190. 

Henry Eyster Jacobs, one of the 
founders of the United Lutheran 
Church in America and a sainted pro- 
fessor of the Philadelphia Seminary, 
wrote the words of this hymn in 1910. 


Suffering and Death. “Go to Dark 
Gethsemane.” No. 93. 

James Montgomery is the writer of 
this hymn. It is selected because it 
holds so much of the meaning of the 
last week, and especially of Good Fri- 
day. Destined for the Moravian min- 
istry by his father, he never fulfilled 
this purpose, but through his hymns 
he found a better means of ministry 
for his talents. His hymn dates about 
1825. 


Resurrection. “Jesus Christ Is Risen 
Today.” No. 1138. 

This favorite Easter hymn is a trans- 
lation from a very old Latin hymn from 
the thirteenth century. Who can sing 


it without a real thrill of emotion? 


Coronation. “All Hail the Power of 
Jesus’ Name.” No. 131. 

An acrostic poem was necessary to 
reveal the name of the writer of this 
great hymn. It was published anony- 
mously in 1779. Edward Perronet was 
the son of a Church of England rector, 
converted under Wesley. If we know 
the attitude of the established Church 
toward the Methodist movement in 
those days, we may understand why 
he did not attach his name openly to 
this hymn with its evangelical fervor. 
But he was no coward, and Wesley 
records the price he paid for his sup- 
port of the new movement. The mu- 
sical setting, Miles Lane, is gaining 
popularity in recent years in America. 
Most of us were brought up on Holden’s 
tune, Coronation. 


These hymns do not complete the 
story of Christ in detail. It would make 
an interesting study to piece together 
the life of Christ in the verses of 
hymns. Other studies could be made 
topically of Christian truth by use of 
hymns. 

* * * * 

To Leavers: Topic date, September 

21. Next, LUTHER LEAGUE DAY. 
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Widest Whscollanies 


DEATH OF A LUTHERAN PIONEER IN NEBRASKA 
Superintendent Ebright Installed at Tabitha Home 


One of the last living links with 
Nebraska’s territorial history and 
earliest Lutheran pioneering has left 
the scene with the passing of Mrs. Mary 
Sick, wife of the late Pastor Christian 
Sick. Born July 22, 1861, the daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Henry C. Sprick, she 
could recall her father’s active partic- 
ipation in the political transition period 
from territory to statehood, which for 
a time centered much around her 
birthplace, Fontanelle (named after 
Chief Fontanelle, Nebraska’s Indian 
benefactor), considered for a time as 
the new state capital. Her parents were 
members of the original Quincy, IIL, 
colony which came to this location in 
1855. Unlike present-day migration, 
rolling on without benefit of clergy, 
the home-seekers of that generation 
always had the Church in their midst. 
Hardy missionaries, covering great dis- 
tances on foot or on horseback in the 
then new West; cared for them until 
permanent pastors could be called. In 
the case of the Fontanelle congregation 
this occurred in 1860, and thereby be- 
came the first Lutheran church west of 
Omaha, Mrs. Sick’s parents being 
among the chief supporters. After 
teaching school for three years in her 
home community, she married the Rev. 
Christian Sick of Ponca, Nebr., May 3, 
1885. His missionary travels brought 
into being numerous congregations 
which later, with others, organized into 
the German Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod of Nebraska, now the Midwest 
Synod. When in 1917 the time had 
come for women’s missionary activities 
in this synod, Mrs. Sick was among the 
first to bring the organization under 
way and became its first president. In 
a coma since suffering a stroke on her 
eightieth birthday, July 22, Mrs. Sick 
passed away August 1, having survived 
her husband by only two years. 
Funeral services were held August 4 
at Salem Church, Fremont, Nebr., 
where they had made their home since 
retiring eighteen years ago. Her pas- 
tor, Dro Al, OF Hranlkoeands Drahee. 
Wiegman, president of Midland Col- 
lege, were in charge of the service. In- 
terment was made in the family lot in 
the Fontanelle churchyard. 


New Church at Chappell 


On July 6 a new church was ded- 
icated at Chappell, Nebr., by President 
Herman Goede of the Midwest Synod. 
The new congregation was organized 
by Pastor W. Goemmel in 1940. Serv- 
ices were conducted in the local theatre 


By Martin SCHROEDER 


Mrs. Christian Sick 


until, with the aid of the Board of 
American Missions, a small but attrac- 
tive house of worship could be erected. 
Pastor Goemmel did this work while 
serving the Lodgepole congregation 
which, together with the new Grace 
Church at Chappell, now form one 
parish. Chappell is the county seat of 
Deuel County and has a population of 
about 1,100 with a far-stretching farm- 
ing country north and south to draw 
from, the county’s total population be- 
ing 9.1 person per square mile. 


The east-central region of Midwest 
Synod Luther Leagues held their mid- 
summer rally at St. John’s Church, 
Bennington, Nebr., July 13. More than 
a hundred Leaguers had come from 
Scribner, Schuyler, Ridgely, Cedar 
Creek, Gretna and Papillon for inspira- 
tion and recreation. Services were held 
afternoon and evening, allowing enough 
time in the afternoon and early evening 
for games and a basket lunch in the 
local park. The Rev. Warren V. 
Churchill is pastor of the host church. 


New Superintendent at 
Tabitha Home 

Dr. O. W. Ebright, until recently pas- 
tor of St. Mark’s Church, Emporia, 
Kansas, was installed as superinten- 
dent of Tabitha Home for the Aged and 
Orphanage at Lincoln, Nebr., August 
10. Dr. Leeland H. Lesher, pastor of 
Grace Church, Lincoln, and member 
of the Tabitha Home board of directors, 
was master of ceremonies. Dr. M. A. 
Ritzen conducted the liturgical service 


THE LUTHERAN 


and the Rev. Herman Goede, president 
of Midwest Synod, delivered the prin- 
cipal address. Mr. William Guenther 
of St. Joseph, Mo., president of the in- 
stitution’s board of directors, gave the 
charge to the new superintendent, who 
followed with his address of accept- 
ance. Greetings were expressed by 
representatives of the supporting 
synods and a number of the larger con- 
gregations who give Tabitha an im- 
portant place in their missionary pro- 
gram. 


Changes in Pastorates 

Recent changes and additions in Mid- 
west Synod pastorates include the fol- 
lowing pastors and churches. Dr. M. A. 
Ritzen has returned to congregational 
work after serving for nearly five years 
as superintendent of Tabitha Home, 
Lincoln, Nebr. He was installed as pas- 
tor of Salem Church, Fontanelle, Nebr., 


August 3, by the president of Midwest — 


Synod, the Rev. Herman Goede of 
Columbus, Nebr. 


The Rev. Fred Ollendorf, after re- 
linquishing his work at Lindy, Nebr., 
has transferred his field of activity to 
the Shattuk, Okla.-Follett, Tex., Parish. 


The Rev. R. Moehring was installed 
at St. Paul’s Church, Linn, Kan., by 
his neighbor, Pastor C. Goldenstein of 
Hanover, Kan. 


Pastor Henry O. Rowoldt entered 
upon his work in the ministry at St. 
John’s Church, Ridgeley, Nebr., and 
was inducted into office by President 
Goede. 


Pastor Wallace Wolff, also receiving | 


his first call, accepted the charge of 
Zion Church, Hooper, Nebr., from the 
hands of his brother, the Rev. J. L. 
Wolff of Diller, Nebr., secretary of 
synod. F 

Others who have started on new 
work in their ministry are Pastor C, 
Goede, Jr., at St. Paul’s Church, Grand 
Island, Nebr., and Pastor H. T. Monnich 
in the Lodgepole-Chappell Parish. 


Dr. Paul White Addresses 
Luther League 

The Midwest Synodical Luther 
League held their annual convention 
August 19-21 at St. John’s Church, 
Lanham, Kan., the Rev. O. K. Oelke 
pastor. The convention theme was 
“Friends in Christ.’ A Communion 
Service opened the three-day gather- 
ing at which President Herman Goede 
delivered the sermon, the local pastor 
and the Rev. L. J. Wolff assisting in 
the service. A debate on “Sunday 
Activities” was engaged in by members 


of the leagues of Bennington and 


Wayne, clarifying what is and what is 
not in accordance with the teachings 
of Christ. It was a clash between legal- 
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ism and Christian common sense, the 
result being profitable for the other- 
wise badly guided mind. A report on 
the National Luther League Conven- 
tion by Mr. Levon Spath of Scribner, 
Nebr., and Miss Sophia Damme of 
Wayne, Nebr., closed the morning ses- 
sion. “Our Life Service Lights” was 
the title of a play presented by St. 
John’s League of Scribner, after which 


Dr. Paul C. White of New York City 
addressed assembled youth on Luther 
League work. Wednesday evening was 
reserved for relaxation and entertain- 
ment by specialties which the various 
leagues had brought along. Thursday 
was marked by one more pageant, “The 
Church Year,” presented by the League 
of Lanham, and one more address, 
“Today’s Challenge,’ by Dr. White. 
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NORWEGIANS DEDICATE CONVALESCENT HOME 


ON CANADIAN SOIL 


NoRWEGIANS are, more and more, 


getting themselves firmly established 


upon Canadian soil. August 17 was a 
red letter day for them, because on that 
date there was dedicated and opened 
the new Norwegian Convalescent Home 
at Chester. This is the first such home 
to be established by any foreign gov- 
ernment on foreign soil. It was truly 


an international gathering, some of the 


notables who were there being mem- 


‘bers of the Norwegian Embassy at 


Washington, a member of the Nor- 
wegian Government at London, the 


» Norwegian Seamen’s pastor from New 


York City, the Norwegian Consul-Gen- 
eral for Canada, the Norwegian Con- 


sul at Halifax, members of the Domin- 


ion Government at Ottawa and the 


Provincial Government at Halifax, and . 


also members of the Dominion House 
of Commons and Senate. Your reporter 
also received an invitation from Nor- 
wegian authorities to be present and 


‘represent our Lutheran Church. 


Although a heavy electrical storm 
broke just as the dedication ceremonies 
began, that did not dampen the enthu- 
siasm of the large group. The act of 


- dedication was performed by the mem- 


ber of the Norwegian Government from 
London. As the Norwegian and British 


_ flags were hoisted on flagpoles, side by 


side, a group of sailors from Camp 
Norway presented arms. Following the 
dedication a delightful banquet was 
served to about 250 guests. Everything 
was in real Norwegian style. Toasts 


_ were proposed to their Majesties King 


George of England and King Haakon 
of Norway. Following the banquet in- 
spiring addresses were heard from high 
dignitaries present. The thought of all 
is to work together until final victory 
is attained, and the aggressors driven 
out of Norway so that it will again be 


' free and Norwegians be able to return 
to their homes and loved ones. 


The 
Norwegian pastor from New York es- 
pecially urged his hearers to keep faith 
in Christ. 

The birthday of King Haakon of Nor- 


_ way, August 3, was celebrated by Nor- 
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wegian groups in Halifax and Lunen- 
burg. At Halifax a special service was 
held in the evening, when Resurrec- 
tion Church was filled with Norwegians 
and Canadian friends. This service was 
in charge of the Rev. B. Hindal, pastor 
of the Norwegian Seamen’s Mission at 
Halifax, who delivered an address. Ad- 
dresses were also made by the Nor- 
wegian Consul and by the chief mate 
of one of the whaling ships. It was 
thrilling to hear that large group of 
men sing their national hymns in their 
own language. After the service, the 
women of Resurrection Church served 
refreshments. 

A similar celebration was held at 
Lunenburg, where the members of 
Camp Norway paraded to Zion Church. 
The service was conducted by Pastor 
George Innes and the address was 
given by the Commander of the East- 
ern Division of the Royal Norwegian 
Navy. He exhorted his hearers to have 
faith and courage in the Christian life. 
Their pledge to King and country was 
renewed. 

Your reporter recently had the pleas- 
ure of seeing, from top to bottom, one 
of the whaling ships used by the Nor- 
wegians in their journey to the Ant- 
arctic. It was instructive to see this 
large and powerful ship and to learn 
of the methods that were used in catch- 
ing whales, and of their disposal after 
they are brought on board ship. The 
genial first mate of the ship conducted 
us on our tour, and answered our many 
questions. We have found many fine 
examples of Christian faith among 
these Norwegian seamen. 


July 27 at St. Andrew’s Church, West 
Northfield, there was dedicated by Pas- 
tor James Dauphinee, a set of green 
altar and pulpit hangings which were 
presented by the Lake Circle in mem- 
ory of the late Audrey Wentzell. The 
Rev. Theodore Schrader of Verona, 
N. Y., a former pastor of the Northfield 
Parish, conducted the service at Mt. 
Calvary Church, Upper Northfield, 
Sunday evening, August 10. 
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On the evening of August 10 at St. 
John’s Church, Mahone Bay, Pastor 
E. V. Nonamaker dedicated an alms 
bason and credence bracket, presented 
by Mr. and Mrs. Charles Dauphinee of 
Lunenburg in memory of Mr. and Mrs. 
James Dauphineée of North West. The 
sermon was preached by the Rev. 
James Dauphinee of the Northfield 
Parish, a son of Mr. Charles Dauphinee.- 


The Lutheran Woman’s 
League of Pittsburgh 


The Lutheran Woman’s League of 
Pittsburgh and Vicinity recently cele- 
brated its twenty-fifth anniversary in 
St. Paul’s Church, Pittsburgh, Pa., the 
Rev. Lammert Redelfs pastor. The 
speaker for the occasion was Dr. 
Ambrose Hering, superintendent.of the 
Lutheran Welfare Council of New 
York City, who was responsible for the 
organization when he was superinten- 
dent of the Pittsburgh Inner Mission 
Society. 

The League consists of about 400 
members of the American Lutheran 
and United Lutheran ‘Churches and 
fifteen members of the Missouri Synod. 
It was organized “to further fellowship 
among Lutheran women of Pittsburgh 
and vicinity,’ and is accomplishing its 
aim, as the women work together with 
the finest spirit. The League meets 
three times a year in the various 
churches, each meeting being followed 
by a tea given by the women of the 
entertaining church. An annual lunch- 
eon is held in a downtown hotel. 

- The League has conducted Mission 
Study Classes, and has contributed to 
the Pittsburgh Lutheran Inner Mission 
Society, the Lutheran Student House, 
Cotta Hall, Passavant Hospital, the 
Italian work, the John Legum Memo- 


- rial for work among Jews, Student 


Work, Morals Court Worker, and Lu- 
theran Headquarters at Chautauqua, 
New York. 

In the first quarter of a century the 
following have occupied the office of 
president: Mrs. S. T. Himes, Mrs. G. G. 
Ruff, Mrs. J. H. Troutman, Mrs. G. 
Arthur Fry, Mrs. Ellis B. Burgess, Mrs. 
J. K. Rizer, Mrs. P. J. Mackenson, Mrs. 
R. B. Perkins, Mrs. F. O. Schuh and 
Mrs. M. L. Baseler. Mrs. M. E. Studer 
served as historian for fifteen years. 

The newly elected officers are: Pres- 
ident, Mrs. G. Arthur Fry; vice-pres- 
idents, Mrs. J. W. Schreiber, Mrs. W. F. 
Lintner, Mrs. A. J. Holl; corresponding 
secretary, Mrs. Henry Heldt; recording 
secretary, Mrs. Arthur Bramwell; 
financial secretary, Mrs. Paul Rieber; 
treasurer, Miss Bertha Landefeld; his- 
torian, Mrs. W. J. Thompson. 

Eva Barr Fry. 
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CHURCH AND MISSIONARY LEADERS AT SUMMER 
GATHERINGS FOR LEADERS IN NEBRASKA 


WALKING past a farm implement 
galesroom the other day, the writer 
noticed a number of tractor-drawn 
cornhusking machines on the floor of 
the room. On each ma- 
chine was a neatly let- 
tered sign, visible for all 
who came by with the 
word “Sold” in bold type, 
and underneath the 
name of the buyer. That 
row of sold machines is 
evidence that Nebraska 
will have corn to husk 
this year. Those not 
familiar with the me- 
chanical husker have 
something new to see. 
These machines which 
do quickly and efficiently 
the work of several men 
are indicative that even 
the farm is becoming 
more and more mechan- 
ized. 


Corn is not Nebraska’s 
only product, however, 
for Nebraska also pro- 
duces fine Christian leadership, as evi- 
denced in the interest in two recent 
summer training schools, the Midland 
Summer Assembly for Church Work- 
ers and the State Luther League 
Camp-Convention. 


The Summer Assembly meets in con-, 


junction with the State Missionary So- 
ciety convention. The faculty this year 
consisted of the: Rev. E. A. Piper of 
Fairfield, Iowa, who conducted the 
morning devotions; Dr. Grover E. 
Swoyer of Mansfield, Ohio, leading the 
daily pastors’ hour and also speaking 
at two special lecture hours. Secretary 
Arthur H. Getz of the Parish and 
Church School Board, and Dr. Alfred 
O. Frank, Fremont, taught credit 
courses, with Miss Nona Diehl, execu- 
tive secretary of the Missionary So- 
ciety, Mrs. L. S. G. Miller, missionary to 
Japan, Miss Lilith Schwab, missionary 
to India, and Mrs. G. Keller Rubrecht, 
North Platte, teaching mission study 
books and presenting the missionary 
causes of the church. Pastor W. H. 
Saas of Beatrice directed the Youth 
Assembly, and Miss Amanda Jorn was 
in charge of the Junior work. Dr. T. D. 
Rinde, Fremont, president of the As- 
sembly the past year, has arranged the 
program. A full account of the Mis- 
sionary Convention appears elsewhere 
in this issue. 

For nineteen years the Assembly 


MRS. ELLA WALKER, 
Charter member of Zion 
Church, Benedict, Nebr., 


for sixty years 
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has served the Church in this territory 
and plans to observe the twentieth an- 
niversary next year with an enlarged 
program. Officers elected for the com- 
ing year are: President, 
A. O. Frank, D.D., Fre- 
mont; vice-president, the 
Rev. Carl Berhenke, 
Omaha; secretary, the 
Rex. W. W. Alexander, 
Hooper; treasurer, Mrs. 
O. L. Sturtevant, Lincoln. 


Youth in Convention 

Another leadership 
program successfully 
carried on was the Lu- 
ther League Camp-Con- 
vention at Camp Shel- 
don, near Columbus, 
Nebr., under the direc- 
tion of the Rev. Carl 
Berhenke and Dean Wal- 
lace Livers. Members of 
the faculty this year 
were: Dr. J. C. Hershey 
and Dr. A. O. Frank for 
the credit courses; Pas- 
tors G. Gieschen, Henry Dumler and 
E. C. Hansen for the Bible courses; Dr. 
Hershey for the morning devotions; 
Dr. F. C. Wiegman, for the campfire 
talks; Dr. Paul C. White, New York, 
for the work of the National Luther 
League of America. One hundred nine 
Leaguers registered for the full camp 
period, with about ten visitors for the 
full time, and many who came as vis- 
itors for shorter periods. 

The Youth Camp-Convention, with 
Edwin Berger, president of the State 
Luther League of Nebraska is proving 
a fine training period. Dr. White’s 
splendid presentation of the League 
work and literature gave incentive to 
the work. First evidence, twenty 
Leaguers in Davenport, Nebr., the Rev. 
Henry Dumler pastor, joined the 
Pocket Testament League the first 
Sunday evening after their return from 
camp. Pastor Berhenke of Omaha re- 
ports his campers taking hold the first 
meeting following camp with deter- 
mination to carry out some of the in- 
struction gained at camp. When youth 
will carry on a heavy training schedule 
in spite of the many attractions of 
swimming, canoeing and the like, we 
may be convinced that not all youth are 
forsaking the Christian life and leader- 
ship. The camp director and dean may 
well rejoice with the faculty in the fine 


camp and enthusiastic convention. With 
ee 
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the Kansas camp delegate to arouse a 
friendly competition, the report of the 
national convention and motion pic- 
tures taken by the Nebraska delega- 
tion and their publicity for the 1933 
convention, all added to the fun and 
information of better Luther League 
work. 


Charter Member Still Active 

Zion Church of Benedict, the Rev. 
Ernest Mortensen pastor, whose six- 
tieth anniversary was reported re- 
cently, had present at the services the 
only living charter member, Mrs. Ella 
Walker. She still attends regularly and 
is faithful to her vows, a record which 
inspires confidence in the efforts of a 
pastor. 

According to the printed minutes re- 
cently issued, the Nebraska Synod has 
29,987 baptized members and 20,827 
confirmed members in 59 congrega- 
tions. 


Sunday School Convention 

St. Paul’s congregation of Grand 
Island, the Rev. J. B. Rupley, Sr., pas- 
tor, was host to the tenth annual Cen- 
tral District Sunday School conven- 
tion July 30. Speakers were Secretary 
Erwin S. Spees of the Parish and 
Church School Board, Dr. C. B. Har- 
mon, Pastors H. Dieckhoff, Ohiowa; 
H. M. Hendricksen, Stamford; Dr. 
Ernest Walter, Hastings. Officers elected 
were: President, H. Dumler; vice-pres- 
ident, J. Peil, Blue Hill; secretary, Karl 
Gigstad, Hampton; treasurer, Mrs. E. 
Walter, Hastings. Next year’s conven- 
tion will be held in St. Paul’s, Hastings. 


Canada Synod’s Newest 
Mission Lays 
Cornerstone 


THE newest mission congregation of 
the Canada Synod, St. Luke’s, Sunny- 
side-Kitchener, Ontario, laid the cor- 
nerstone of their new building Sunday 
afternoon, August 10. The pastor, the 
Rev. Homer Berner, laid the stone, 
With more than 300 people in attend- 
ance, the Rev. Alvin Schweitzer, as- 
sistant pastor of St. John’s, Waterloo, 
opened the service. The Rey. S. J. 
Wittig, president of the Kitchener Dis- 
trict Conference, delivered the ad- 
dress, basing his remarks on Genesis 
35: 6, 7. 

Among the pastors present on this 
occasion were the Rey. A. Jacobi, St. 
Mark’s, Kitchener; the Rev. F. Haak 
of Ayton; the Rev. L. Kalbfleisch of 
Elmira; the Rev. C. W. Whitteker, 
president of the Nova Scotia Synod: 
and Student Pastor H. Nuhn, repre- 
senting St. Peter’s, Kitchener. 
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The ground-breaking service for this 
new church was held June 29. The 
Rev. L. Kalbfleisch, chairman of the 
Linguistic Division of the Home Mis- 
sions Committee, was the guest speaker. 

St. Luke’s was organized September 
8, 1940, calling as its first pastor the 
student who had made the survey of 
the field and had begun the work on 
Christmas 1939. Under the leadership 
of the Rev. Homer Berner this congre- 
gation grew. Service was held in a 
house. It was not long before two serv- 
ices a Sunday had to be held to accom- 
modate the people. After Easter 1941 
the congregation was forced to vacate 
and moved in with a small United 
Brethren Mission some distance from 
its center of work. No suitable building 
could be found near the first location. 

Much interest has been shown in this 
thriving mission among the churches of 


the Canada Synod and many have con- 
tributed to make the building possible. 
The larger churches of nearby Kitch- 
ener and Waterloo have been most 
generous in their contributions. The 
Sunday schools of the Kitchener Dis- 
trict have made St. Luke’s their chief 
mission project for two consecutive 
years. Last year they raised most of 
the money for the purchase of the lots; 
this year they expect to furnish the 
chancel of this mission. 

St. Luke’s is following rather a new 
plan in its building program. Generally 
when insufficient money was available 
the tendency has been to build in units; 
but this congregation is building the 
entire building and doing without some 
of the furnishings, such as pews, etc., 
feeling that when the building is com- 
pleted it will be more pleasing to the 
worshiping congregation. 


Se 
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CHANGES OF PASTORATES AND ANNIVERSARIES 


AT a congregational meeting of Jeru- 
salem Church, Rothsville, Pa., August 
24 the Rev. Willard G. Weida, who was 
graduated from the Philadelphia Sem- 
inary in 1940, was elected pastor of the 
congregation. He began his duties in 
his new parish September 1. Mr. Weida 
succeeds the Rev. Gerald Jacoby, who 
was called to become pastor of Christ 
Church, Scranton, Pa. 


Called as Assistant Superintendent 

The Rev. Paul J. Henry, pastor of 
Holy Trinity Church, Ephrata, Pa., has 
accepted a call of the Board of the Or- 
phans’ Home at Topton, Pa., to become 
assistant to his father, Dr. Jonas O. 
Henry. Pastor Henry has been the very 
successful leader of the Ephrata con- 
gregation for five years. During his 
ministry there a new educational unit 
was built at a cost of $44,000. Minis- 
terial acts in the five years at Ephrata 
included 101 infant baptisms, 81 adult 
baptisms, 87 confirmations, 60 mar- 
riages, and 89 funerals. The congrega- 
tion has paid its apportioned benev- 
olence in full every year. Pastor Henry 
has been active on conference commit- 
tees and will be greatly missed in the 
conference. He will begin his new work 
October 1, with many friends in the 
Lancaster Conference wishing him 
continued success. 


500 Attend Mission Festival 

The annual Mission Festival of the 
Lancaster Conference attracted nearly 
500 people to the two services held in 
the grove of Emanuel Church, Bricker- 
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ville, July 13. At the afternoon service 
the work of Home Missions was pre- 
sented by the Rev. Karl S. Henry, su- 
perintendent of Home Missions of the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania, and the 
work of Foreign Missions by Dr. Roy 
M. Dunkelberger, missionary to India. 
After a picnic lunch, Social Missions 
was outlined by Dr. Franklin C. Koch, 
executive secretary of the Board of 
Social Missions of the U. L. C. A. The 
choir of Trinity Church, Lancaster, un- 
der the direction of Dr. Harry A. 
Sykes, sang two anthems at the after- 
noon service. The choir of Christ 
Church, Lancaster, sang at the evening 
service. 


Homecoming Services 

“Homecoming” was the theme of the 
service held August 17 at Swamp 
Church, near Blainsport, in which the 
three churches of the Lincoln Parish 
combined for a full day of services. The 
Rey. Harold F. Minnich is pastor of 
this parish and arranged for the serv- 
ices, which have become an annual 
summer festival. The Sunday school 
observed Rally Day. This was followed 
at 10.30 A. M. with the Chief Service, 
at which Dr. John C. Fisher of Phila- 
delphia was the preacher. In the after- 
noon the Rev. Paul C. Empie of the 
Germantown Orphans’ Home spoke 
and children from the Home presented 
a program of recitation and song. The 
president of the conference, Dr. Harold 
C. Fry of Shiremanstown, preached the 
sermon in the evening. 

Another rural parish Homecoming 
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was observed in the parish of which 
the writer is pastor, Emanuel Church, 
Brickerville. The Rev. F. A. Weicksel, 
pastor emeritus, spoke at the Com- 
munion Service in the morning. A 
former pastor, the Rev. J. W. Bittner, 
now pastor at Kutztown, Pa., and the 
Rev. Gerald Jacoby of Rothsville, 
brought messages in the afternoon. At 
a vesper service with candlelight bene- 
diction the address was delivered by 
the Rev. W. R. Knerr of Denver. 


At Trinity, Lancaster 

Recently 1,283 persons heard a thrill- 
ing rendition of Bach’s Mass in B Minor 
sung by the choir of fifty voices from 
Trinity Church, Lancaster, and the 
Hershey Community Chorus of 100 
voices at Trinity Church Sunday af- 
ternoon and evening, and at the Her- 
shey Community Theatre Monday 
evening. Dr. Harry A. Sykes, organist 
of Trinity Church, did a master job of 
directing, having trained both choirs. 

On the same Sunday afternoon the 
annual Memorial Service for Trinity’s 
pastors, sponsored by the vestry as a 
congregational service was held at 
Woodward Hill Cemetery, Lancaster. 
The pilgrimage left the church in time 
to arrive at the cemetery at two o’clock, 
where the graves of the following pas- 
tors of the congregation were visited 
and decorated: Dr. Gotthilf Henry 
Ernst Muhlenberg, Dr. John Chris- 
topher Baker, Dr. Gottlob F. Krotel 
and Dr. Emanuel Greenwald. Plans 
are being made for the placing of a 
memorial window in the balcony of the 
church to the memory of the late pas- 
tor, Dr. Aden B. MacIntosh. Dr. Henry 
H. Bagger is the pastor of this old and 
influential congregation. 

Lancaster City pastors again joined 
this year in a series of summer union 
Vesper Services each Sunday evening 
in a different church with a guest 
preacher. 


The Rev. Paul R. Wertman, pastor of 
the Reamstown-Adamstown Parish, 
celebrated the tenth anniversary of his 
pastorate August 3 with a special ves- 
per service in St. Paul’s Church, 
Adamstown. The anniversary sermon 
was preached by Dr. E. P. Pfatteicher, 
president of the Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania, and special music was sung 
by a combined choir of the two 
churches of the parish. Those assist- 
ing in this service were the Rev. Dr. 
Harold C. Fry, president of the confer- 
ence; the Rev. W. R. Knerr and the 
Rev. Harold F. Minnich of Denver; and 
the Rev. Paul J. Henry of Ephrata. 
During the service Pastor Wertman re- 
ceived gifts from the two congregations 
totaling $163. He was congratulated 
because of the fine work he has done 
in bringing the parish to the state of 
self-support at the end of this year. 
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FORTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF SYNOD TO BE OBSERVED 


The Rev. Arthur H. Getz, secretary 
of the Parish and Church School 
Board, is visiting congregations and 
centers on the territory of the Pacific 
Synod, giving them information how 
properly to conduct the work of edu- 
cation in the local congregation. His 
“movie” is instructive and helps greatly 
in visualizing proper methods and 
equipment. One of the difficulties is to 
secure the proper equipment, since 
congregations are small and money 
scarce for church purposes. However, 
the incentive toward progress is there. 


On Request 

September 26, 1941, marks the for- 
tieth anniversary of the organization of 
the Pacific Synod. At the request of 
the pastors of the Augustana Synod on 
this territory, made to the former Gen- 
eral Council Board of Missions, the 
English work in the northwest section 
of the coast was begun. Our Augustana 
brethren, then affiliated with the Gen- 
eral Council, were losing many of their 
young people to other denominations, 
because they then could not minister 
to them in the language of the country; 
and because some of these younger 
people felt other denominations were 
more “American” in that they used 
different methods in their work. 

Some men of other Lutheran bodies 
on this territory seem to think that we 
of the U. L. C. A. are interlopers and 
have no field here. We courteously re- 
mind them that we came because we 
were invited. And we have stayed be- 
cause we liked it and have a distinct 
part and color to give to Lutheranism 
on the coast. : 

The. congregations of synod will ob- 
serve September 26 in their local pro- 
grams; and synod, at its next meeting, 
will give official observance to the 


The pictures at 
the bottom of 
pages 26 and 27 
are the group 
that attended 
the sessions of 
the Summer 
School of the 
Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania 
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event. We of the Pacific Northwest feel 
that this territory is becoming increas- 
ingly important physically, economi- 
cally, nationally and spiritually. This 
is still the last mission frontier of the 
United States. If the church of the 
future is to be strong and vigorous, it 
must be cared for today. 


The Rev. Edward J. Blenker of Madi- 
son, Wis., has accepted the call to Zion 
Church, The Dalles, Ore., effective Sep- 
tember 1. The Rev. Walter I. Eck, who 
served this congregation, has retired 
from the active ministry and after Sep- 
tember 1 will make his home in Port- 
land, Oregon. However, there does not 
seem to be a real “retirement,” as Pas- 
tor Eck will immediately go to Long- 
view, Wash., to supply Trinity Church 
until a full-time pastor is secured. 


President John L. Sawyer has been 
in charge of Trinity, Longview, during 
July and August, and Dr. T. D. Rinde 
of Fremont, Nebr., has been serving 
Central Church, Seattle, during the 
summer, in the absence of President 
Sawyer. 
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The Mercury Rises 

Sitka, Alaska. News from the north 
indicates that this “baby” congregation 
of the Pacific Synod is growing lustily. 
At present a large thermometer stands 
on the vacant lot where soon a church 
will be erected, marking each day the 
results of a drive for funds. The bot- 
tom mark is zero; the top mark $26,000. 
We have not yet heard whether they 
have “gone over the top” but the “mer- 
cury” was steadily rising at last re- 
ports. 


St. John’s, Chehalis, Wash., made va- 
cant by the resignation and retirement 
of the Rev. F. W. Bussard, has been 
assigned to the care of the Rev. Fred 
T. Lucas of the neighboring city of 
Centralia. Pastor Lucas is no stranger 
in Chehalis. He served this congrega- 
tion for several years before moving to 
Centralia. Now he and his good pa- 
rishioners of both congregations are 
busy with. hammer, saw, lumber, paint 
and brush rehabilitating the property. 


The Rev. Edwin J. Johnson was in- 
stalled as pastor of United Lutheran, 
our university church, at Eugene, Ore., 
July 22. We are glad to welcome Pas- 
tor Johnson to the Pacific Synod. He 
served our congregation at Medford, 
Ore., some years ago very acceptably. 
We wish him a fruitful ministry in 
Eugene. 


Ministerium of Pennsylvania’s 


Summer School Well Attended 


THERE were 243 enrolled at the Sum- 
mer School of the Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania which was held August 10-17 
at Muhlenberg College in Allentown, 
Pa. One hundred forty-eight course 


cards were granted to the members of 
the school. This school was conducted 
by the Camps and Summer School 
Committee of the Board of Christian 
Education of the Ministerium and had 
been held for a number of years at 


Paradise Falls, Pa. The number en- 
rolled was considerably larger than in 
recent years. 

Besides the first and second series 
leadership courses, there was a Bible 
study period each day as well as a con- 
ference period for the pastors, another 
for the Women’s Missionary Society 
members, and another for the young 
people, conducted by the Luther 
League. Another new feature was a 
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Children of the Church program for 
the children of parents who attended 
the school. 

The members of the staff were: 
Dean, the Rev. Earl S. Erb, executive 


secretary of the Board of Christian’ 


Education; registrar, the Rev. Francis 
R. Edwards of Wilkes-Barre, assisted 
by Mrs. Edwards; directress of the 
choir and recreational activities, Mrs. 
Theodore K. Finck of Philadelphia; 
and director of sports, the Rev. Samuel 
E. Kidd of Easton. 

Those who served as preachers at 
the various services were: the Rev. G. 
Elson Ruff of Philadelphia; Hermann 
F. Miller, D.D., Reading; Prof. Russell 
D. Snyder, D.D., Philadelphia Theo- 
logical Seminary; and the Rev. Earl S. 


Erb of Philadelphia. 

The members of the faculty were: 
the Rev. William J. Ducker, secretary 
for Promotion and Intermediate Work, 
Luther League of America; the Rev. 
Theodore K. Finck and Miss Mabel 
Elsie Locker, editors, Parish and 
Church School Board; Miss Ruth Har- 
vey; the Rev. Ernest J. Hoh, Lancaster; 
the Rev. Donald B. Irvin, Haddonfield, 
N. J.; the Rev. Richard C. Klick, Potts- 
town; the Rev. Bernard W. Krapf, Dan- 
ville; the Rev. Walter Krouse, Allen- 
town; the Rev. David Longacre, Boyer- 
town; the Rev. Fred J. Fiedler, Read- 
ing; E. P. Pfatteicher, D.D., president 
of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania; 
the Rev. Earl F. Rahn and Prof. Milton 
Steinhauer, Philadelphia. 


Camp Crockett Has Successful Season 


One of the Cabins at Camp Crockett 


Tue Luther Leagues of the Rocky 
Mountain Synod ,held their annual 
convention at Camp Crockett, Rye, 
Colo., August 8-10. The average at- 
tendance at all sessions was sixty-five; 
the total enrollment seventy-seven. 

Dr. Paul C. White of New York City 
was the representative of the Luther 
League of America. Besides conduct- 
ing daily classes on Luther League 
problems, he gave the opening addréss 
and preached the sermon Sunday 
morning. 

Classes in a study of the Epistles to 
the Corinthians were conducted by the 


Rev. L. C. Soker; “Worship,” by Pas- 
tor W. A. Hover; “Service in the 
Church,” by Sister Evangeline Bakken, 
who also conducted the morning watch 
devotions; “Missionary Activities,” Mrs. 
William J. Calhoun. 

The following officers were elected 
for 1941: President, Charlotte Mc- 
Dermon, Colorado Springs, Colo.; vice- 
president, Irma Jean Petersen, Pueblo, 
Colo.; secretary, Edna Stuver, Denver, 
Colo.; treasurer, Ferne Larson, Lara- 
mie, Wyo. : 

The 1941 camp staff was reappointed 
for 1942: the Rev. William C. Conradi, 
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director; Charles Veysey, assistant di- 
rector; Miss Florence Gerlach, regis- 
trar; the Rev. Albert H. Buhl, recrea- 
tional director. This is the fourth con- 
secutive year that Pastor Conradi will 
direct this camp about 8,300 feet above 
sea level. It was organized under his 
leadership in 1939 and has had a steady 
growth. One of the most popular forms 
of recreation is horseback riding. 

The camp consists of the Lodge, 
which contains the assembly room and 
dining hall; six cabins with a capacity 
of twelve persons each; an overflow 
cabin; and two leaders’ cabins. 


Yansy Goes to School 


Anp who is Yansy? I have met her 
many times before but not by this 
name. Y-A-N-S-Y really means 
young-and-not-so-y oung missionary 
women who met at Lake Geneva in 
Wisconsin for a week of studying mis- 
sions, August 10-17. There were 304 
women and 54 young women represent- 
ing 4 countries, 13 states, 58 cities and 
14 denominations. ; 


The Instructors 

Our Lutheran teachers included Mrs. 
George P. Lottich of Chicago, who was 
the efficient and genial president; Miss 
Nona M. Diehl, who came all the way 
from Pennsylvania; and Mrs. John I. 
Meck from Wisconsin to teach and in- 
spire us to study the present mission 
problems in our own land, where race 
prejudice, indifference to the church 
and what it teaches, greed, and other 
vices obscure the teachings of the God 
of Love. They also showed us condi- 
tions in heathen lands and in the war- 
torn countries of Europe. There were 
several very fine and capable women 
from other denominations also who led 
us in worship, taught methods of deal- 
ing with America’s problems. All with 
one accord pointed to a closer walk 
with God, more love to Him and to 
each other as the only solution of these 
problems. Our Bible study, the Epistle 
of St. John, laid 
special stress on 
walking in the light 
and letting God’s 
light shine through 
us in our daily 
walk and in our 
dealing with mis- 
sion problems and 
privileges. 


The Study Hours 


Several books for 
mission study were 
sold at the book 
stalls. They are all 
very helpful and 
should be read by 
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many. The morning worship, Bible 
Study, Home Missions, Foreign Mis- 
sions, Leadership Training, and the 
very inspiring music, the Vesper Serv- 
ice at sunset on the hill sloping to the 
lake, the boatride, and the Galilean 
Service, when a cross lighted with 72 
candles was floated on the water while 
the audience sang about sending the 
gospel light to far-away lands, the con- 
secration service and beautiful Sunday 
morning worship, were mountain-top 


New York’s 
Friendliest Hote 


Convenient location 


MARION 
CORLEGE 


A LUTHERAN 
COLLEGE FOR 
YOUNG WOMEN 


Accredited Junior Col- 

lege and last two years 

of High School in fa- 

mous ‘blue grass’' re- 

gion of Virginia. Lib- 

eral Arts, Pre-library, 

Pre-nursing, Pre-journal- 

ism, Pre- ocial work, Education, Business Educa- 
tion, Home Economics, Music, Speech, Happy 
home and social life in atmosphere of Southern 
culture. 68th year. Rates $435. 00 to $485.00. Cata- 
logue and view book.—H. J. Rhyne, Pres., Box K 
Marion, Va. 
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A Gift to your church in memory of some 
relative or friend will always be appreciated. 


Write for an illustrated 
catalog showing our well 
selected, high-grade line 
of Ecclesiastical Ware, 
including such articles 
as Marble Fonts, Altar 
Brasses, Bronze Memorial 
Tablets, Communion 
Ware, Altar and Pulpit 
Hangings and _ Chancel 
Furniture, which _ will 
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Electric Altar €rate prices. 
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W. & E. SCHMIDT CO. 


626 West Clybourn St., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Established 1850 Incorporated 1899 
Dept. C-16 
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experiences. Our promise is that Christ 
goes with us always—even to the dif- 
ficult places where it is hard to interest 
people in missions. 

The missionaries—two from India, 
one from China and one from Japan, 
as well as several missionaries from 
different branches of the home field, 
brought messages from the fields they 
represented, and all were very happy 
to enjoy the hospitality and fellowship 
of this fine group of women who are 
all interested in making Jesus Christ 
known as the only Way of saving the 
world. Betty NItsson. 


An Esteemed Layman 


Mr. Henry F. Heuer, whose death 
was reported in the issue of August 27, 
was a layman of varied service in the 
Church not only in the congregations 
with which he was connected but also 
by virtue of activities on two of the 
major Boards of the United Lutheran 
Church in America. His earliest con- 
gregational connections were with a 
church belonging to the Missouri Synod 
in Chicago, Ill., where his father was 
an active and important member. The 
son often heard some of the discussions 
in the development of the Missouri 
Synod in Chicago and elsewhere, and 
thereby became more than usually 
familiar with the teachings of the Bible. 
He knew Whom he believed and was 
able to give a reason for the faith which 
he confessed. 

Mr. Heuer’s faith was unswerving, 
and it grew by the processes of expres- 
sion. Congregational activities since his 
residence in Philadelphia, Pa., consisted 
in membership in the church council 
and superintendent of the Sunday 
school of the Church of the Ascension 
at Mt. Airy, from which congregation 
he was often lay delegate to the con- 
ventions of the Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania and thence to the United Lu- 
theran Church in America. 

He was elected a member of the 
Board of American Missions of the 
United Lutheran Church, having pre- 
viously served on the Board of the 
West Indies Missions. This latter serv- 
ice began with the merger itself. At 
the time of his death he was a member 
of the U. L. C. A. Board of Publication. 
In both of these important agencies his 
widespread knowledge of the Church 
and of the principles which it confesses 
gave him capacities for valuable serv- 
ices. 

A biographer of Mr. Heuer could 
point to a quality of his life, namely, 
that his faith was such as to protect 
him against much of the pessimism that 
indicates a superficial comprehension of 
our religion. He possessed very def- 
initely the joy of believing. 
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Personal 


The Rev. Paul W. Dieckman of 
Philadelphia, Pa., has accepted the call 
extended him by the Church of the 
Holy Communion, Detroit, Mich., to 
become their pastor. This congrega- 
tion has been served by Dr. Milton J. 
Bieber as acting pastor since its or- 
ganization. 


Mr. Harvey. L. Huntley was ordained 
to the gospel ministry July 20 by Dr. 
J. J. Scherer, Jr., president of the 
Synod of Virginia, in the First Church, 
Richmond, Va., of which he is pastor. 
Dr. Hugh J. Rhyne, secretary of the 
synod, preached the sermon. Mr. 
Huntley has accepted the call of the 
Giles Parish of the Virginia Synod and 
has entered upon his duties. 


The Rev. Roland G. Riechmann, pas- 
tor of Zion Church, Mt. Carmel, ILL, 
has received and accepted a call to be-— 
come pastor of the First Lutheran 
Church, Decatur, Ill. He entered upon 
his new work September 1. 

Mr. Riechmann has been pastor of 
Zion, Mt. Carmel, for four years, and 
has done constructive work from a 
spiritual and material standpoint. There 
has been an increase in church mem- 
bership and attendance, an added in- 
terest in the congregation’s organiza- 
tions and also an improvement of the 
church properties. The improvements 
are paid for and the congregation has 
consistently met its apportionment. 


Dr. Paul E. Scherer, pastor of Holy 
Trinity Church, New York City, was. 
co-chairman with Dr. Paul D. Moody 
at the Northfield General Conference 
held at East Northfield, Mass., August 
2-18. 

This was one of the most successful 
and most largely attended gatherings 
held here for several years. More than 
3,000 persons attended, including min- 
isters, laymen, and church workers, 
Services in the great auditorium were 
participated in by the largest audiences, 
and the daily women’s meetings and 
ministers’ meetings represented the 
largest attendance in many years. 

Dr. Scherer and Miss Sue Weddell of 
the Reformed Church Foreign Missions 
Board were in charge of the women’s 
meetings throughout the conference. 


Mr. Harold W. Sell of Allentown, Pa., 
a graduate of the Philadelphia Sem- 
inary in 1941, was ordained at St. 
John’s, Mickleys, Pa., Sunday evening, 
July 27, by Dr. E. P. Pfatteicher, pres- 
ident of the Ministerium of Pennsyl- 
vania. The Rev. Harvey T. Sell, father 
of the young pastor, assisted in the 
service and presented his son for or- 
dination. 

At the morning service August 17, 
Pastor Sell was installed at the church 
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: Tf You're Going to the Movies 


CONSULT THESE ESTIMATES OF CURRENT FEATURE FILMS 


Films marked M may appeal to Mature Audience. 
Films marked Y may appeal to Young People. 


Films marked C may appeal to Children. 


+ Means Outstanding for Mature Audience. 
Prepared by Independent Filmscores, a private reviewing service 


| Bowery Blitzkrieg 


(Mono.) 
Leo Gorcey 
Bobby Jordan 


Melodrama. Under influ- 
ence of social-minded po- 
liceman, young tough re- 
fuses bribe, wins golden 
gloves bout. 


Its plot and theme subordinated to ex- 
ploitation of lads’ “toughness,” film is 
amateurish in direction and acting. 
Noisy, trivial. 


Cracked Nuts 


(Univ.) 

Mischa Auer 
Stuart Erwin 
Una Merkel 


Comedy. A swindler with 
fake “mechanical man” to 
patent, and a radio contest 
winner who should have 
been fleeced but isn’t. 


Peaee: by Hitler 
(The March of 
Time) 


Documentation, rehashing 
Hitler’s broken promises, 
with LaGuardia, Willkie 
and others, warning against 
any forthcoming peace of- 
fers. 


Ringside Maisie 
(MGM) 
George Murphy 
Ann Sothern 
R. Sterling 


Comedy-drama in the 
series about the slangy 
show girl whose heart is 
pure gold. Here she ends 
the friction between an 
ambitious manager and his 
young fighter, who really 
hates the ring. 


A dull story carried out in run-of- 
the-mill fashion. Inoffensive enough, 
but inane. 


Depends mostly on commentator, with 
previous news shots as _ illustration. 
Disregards possibility of any other 
than a “Hitler” peace and deplores 
propaganda of isolationists. Partisan, 
incomplete. 


Not much story here, and the prize 
fights with which it is padded will 
annoy many audiences. Film, how- 
ever, is appealing in its characteriza- 
tions, and there are some entertaining 
sequences. Fair of its kind. WS NG 


+Shining Victory 
(War.) 
Donald Crisp 
G. Fitzgerald 
James Stephen- 
son 


Drama. Psychiatrist, em- 
bittered by unfair treat- 
ment by superiors, devotes 
self to cold-hearted re- 
search. Then he learns 
compassion and social in- 
sight from love and sacri- 
fice of girl who is his as- 
sistant. 


A closely-knit story, directed with 
smoothness, restraint and understand- 
ing so that it becomes a human docu- 
ment. Honest, effective. 


Tom, Dick and 
Harry (RKO) 
Alan Marshall 
B. Meredith 
George Murphy 
Ginger Rogers 


Comedy. Working girl, with 
three offers of marriage, 
dreams of the probable life 
with each.~ Dreams work 
out as almost cartoon fan- 
tasies. 


Succeeds admirably in combining ab- 
surdity of the dreams with everyday 
bits of realism. A freshness and spon- 
taneity about the humor. Entertaining. 

WENE 


Look Down. 


BEST CURRENT FILMS 

For Family: Adventures of Chico, The Big Store, Fantasia, The Great Com- 
mandment, The Great Dictator, Life Begins for Andy Hardy, Men of Boys’ Town, 
Power and the Land, The Reluctant Dragon, Sunny, There’s Magic in Music. 

For Mature Audience: Adam Had Four Sons, Blackout, Blood and Sand, 
Blossoms in the Dust, Cheers for Miss Bishop, Citizen Kane, The Devil and Miss 
Jones, The Fight for Life, A-Girl,-a Guy and a Gob, The Girl in the News, Ku 
Kan, Meet John Doe, Missing Ten Days, Night Train, Penny Serenade, The Stars 
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THE LUTHERAN THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY AT PHILADELPHIA 


(MT. AIRY) 


The Rev. Luther D. Reed, D.D., A-E.D., 
President 


78TH YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 16TH 


Graduate School opens October 2nd 
Graduate School Registrations Close 
October 16th. 

For catalog and information address 


The Rev. Frederic W. Friday, Registrar 


Kindergarten to College! 


LANKENAU 


Founded 1890. Conducted by Deaconesses. 
BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 6-18 
Elementary Grades. Junior and Senior High. 
Accredited. College Preparatory or General Course. 
Scholarship and Character equally emphasized. 


Spacious and well-equipped playgrounds and 
gymnasium. 


For further information call personally or 
send for catalog L. 
2200-2400 GIRARD AVE., PHILADELPHIA 
Rev. E.F.Bachmann,D.D. Sister Margaret Schueder 
Principal Assistant 


CHICAGO 


Lutheran Theological Seminary 
For information and catalog address 
L. FRANKLIN GRUBER, D.D., LL.D., 
President 
1600 8. Eleventh Avenue, Maywood, IIL 


The Lutheran 


Theological Seminary 


GETTYSBURG, PA. 
Begins its 116th Year 


SEPTEMBER 9, 1941 


Courses leading to B.D. and S.T.M. 
| degrees. 


For information address 


Abdel Ross Wentz, President 
GETTYSBURG, PA. 


to which he had been called as pastor, 
St. Paul’s, Numidia, Pa: The service of 
installation was in charge of the Rev. 
H. J. Billow, president of the Danville 
Conference, who also presented the 
charge to the pastor-elect. Pastor Sell’s 
father presented the charge to the con- 
gregation. The Rev. J. F. Bruch, who 
served St. Paul’s for fifteen years and 
recently retired from this pastorate, 
and the Rev. F. L. Hemmig of Tremont, 
also a former pastor, attended the 
service. 

Twenty people from St. Paul’s Par- 
ish journeyed seventy miles to the or- 


dination service, and 140 people from 
the Mickleys-Schoenersville Parish, of 
which Pastor Sell is a son, made the 
trip to Numidia for the installation, and 
were served lunch by the Numidians. 

The parsonage, now being renovated, 
will soon be in readiness for the pas- 
tor’s residence. 


The Rev. Hugh E. Yost, pastor of St. 
John’s Church, Steelton, Pa., has ac- 
cepted the call to become pastor of 
Temple Church, Philadelphia, and took 
charge September 7. Mr. Yost is the 
successor to Dr. William G. Boom- 
hower. 


aa -up for Fall where 
every luxury costs less. 
250 inviting rooms. 
Bathing from hotel. 
“Ship’s Sun Deck’’, de- 
licious meals. As lowas 
$32.50 weekly per per- 
son, dowble. Booklet. 


WEEK-END OFFER 
as $ per person, double 
Low room, bath, all 

meals Fri. to Sun; 
or Sat. to Mon. 
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Congregations 


Austin, Texas. The fifth anniversary 
of the First Lutheran Church, Austin, 
was observed with special services in 
July. The special speakers at the serv- 
ices and gatherings were the pastor, 
the Rev. Fred W. Kern; the Rev. Paul 
Bechter, president of the Texas Synod; 
Dr. E. W. Doty, University of Texas; 
Dr. Thomas W. Currie, president of the 
Austin Presbyterian Theological Sem- 
inary; pastors of the city; the Rev. 
Erwin S. Spees, secretary of the Parish 
and Church School Board, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Special music by choirs and 
guest organists were features of the 
services. 

An attractive booklet entitled, “What 
Hath God Wrought These Five Years,” 
was distributed among the congrega- 
tion and tells by profuse illustrations 


CARTHAGE COLLEGE 


Isin the NEWS! 


Concerning the Aims 
of a Christian College 


“Carthage College has made public a 
pamphlet study of the relationship be- 
tween religion and higher education 
which is the first studied Protestant view 
of this problem to reach this desk. In set- 
ting forth a well defined position the 
pamphlet is hard reading—far too hard 
for the prospective student, and probably 
too deep for the average concerned par- 
ent. But those who wish to dig deep 
where digging is hard will be repaid.”— 
The Chicago Tribune. 


For catalogue and other literature write 
OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 


CARTHAGE COLLEGE 
CARTHAGE, ILL. 


Christian Greeting Cards 


for re-sale or personal use. Christmas Cards. Also 
cards for all occasions. Birthday, Congratulations, 


Good Cheer, Get Well, and Sympathy folders. 
True Christian sentiments. Each exquisite card has 
some distinctive touch which gives it instant ap- 
peal. There should be a BIG demand in your com- 
munity for these cards. Rock-bottom prices insure 
our agents large all-year-round profits. Send for 
FREE SAMPLE OFFER. 


SCRIPTURE GREETING CARD COMPANY 
Dept. 18 Box 522 Philadelphia, Pa. 


To Subscribers Desiring 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Please report change of address di- 
rect to THE LUTHERAN, allowing two 
weeks before change is to take effect. 
(Be sure to send your old address 
together with new address.) Copies 


that have been mailed to an old ad- 
dress will not be forwarded by the 
Post Office unless extra postage is 
sent to the Post Office by the sub- 
scriber. Avoid such expense, and 
make sure of getting your copies 
promptly, by notifying THe LUTHERAN 
in advance. 


the story of the work done by co- 
operation of pastor and people. 


Eggertsville, N. Y. St. Paul’s Church 
conducted a vacation church school at 
which 64 children were enrolled, 52 af- 
filiated with the congregation or Sun- 
day school, and 12 coming from un- 
churched families or other congrega- 
tions; 41 had a perfect attendance 
record. Eleven teachers and helpers 
worked in the school. 

The Maud Junkin Baldwin texts 
were used. Beside the usual notebooks 
on Bible stories and memory work, 
each child made either a book stand or 
home altar from plywood. The ex- 
penses of the school were more than 
met by the daily offering received. One 
hundred forty-nine were present at the 
closing service. Pastor William T. Heil 
was superintendent of the school, ably 
assisted by Mr. Hubert Henrich of 
Concordia Church, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Meriden, Conn. Immanuei Church, 
the Rev. E. W. Hammer pastor, is com- 
pleting extensive repairs and changes 
in the organ and choir loft. The “choir 
organ,” which was formerly situated in 
one corner of the west transept will be 
placed in the organ chamber over the 
sacristy to complement the organ on 
the opposite side. The new three- 
manual console will be sunk in the 
choir loft adjacent to the arch of the 
chancel. The contract calls for comple- 
tion of the work by September 1. In 
addition, the front of the church has 
also been repointed. The congregation 
is in the midst of a campaign to raise 
$5,200 to cover the cost of repairs. 


Portsmouth, Va. In June the Ports- 
mouth congregation, of which the Rev. 
J. I. Coiner is pastor, paid $1,695 on 
their church debt. The congregation is 
far ahead of its financial schedule. No 
important work of the Church is over- 
looked by these liberal people, and the 
apportionment is paid 100 per cent plus 
annually. 


OBITUARY 


Louisa L. C. Geiger 


widow of the late Rev. William H. Geiger, died 
after a brief illness in the Hahneman Hospital, 
Philadelphia, Pa., August 19, at the age of 
eighty-four years and one month. Her hus- 
band died in 1906 while pastor of the Stone 
Valley Parish of the Danville Conference, where 
he had been located from 1884 to 1906. 

The deceased was a member of Nativity 
Church, Philadelphia, John C. Fisher, D.D., 
pastor. A brief service was held at the home 
by the assistant pastor, the Rev. Theodore L. 
Fischer. 

Mrs. Geiger is survived by one son, the Rev. 
William M. Geiger of White Haven, Pa.; three 
daughters and four grandchildren. 

A service was held in Zion Church, Pillow, 
Pa., at which the pastor, the Rev. Walter E. 
Wagner, officiated. His text was Luke 2: 29, 30. 
Interment took place at Pillow. 

Walter E. Wagner. 


The Rev. Robert Irwin Lippert 


who on August 16 completed four successful 
years as pastor of Trinity Church, Milton, Pa., 
died August 22 following an illness of several 
weeks. However, he continued to preach until 
the last Sunday in July. 

Robert I. Lippert was born August 5, 1897, 
in Allegheny, 


Pa., the son of,¢Frank Lippertinfluence of Mrs. Seegers was widely 
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and the late Christina Lippert. When he was a 
small boy, his parents moved to Turtle Creek, 
Pa., where he spent his youth. He attended 
the University of Pittsburgh, where he studied 
accounting. After several years in this work 
he decided to enter the ministry and was d- 
uated from Gettysburg College in 1927. Three 
years later he was graduat from Gettysburg 
Seminary and was ordained to the ministry 
May 21, 1930. 

His first charge was Trinity Church, Coates- 
ville, Pa., where he remained until he received 
a call from Trinity Church, Milton, in 1937. 

Because of his training and experience in 
accounting, Mr. Lippert was able to give mate- 
rial aid to the congregations he served. He 
cleared the Coatesville church of debt, and 
during his pastorate in Milton he has consider- 
ably reduced the debt on the church. The par- 
sonage has been purchased and paid for. 

Mr. Lippert was a member of the executive 
board of the Tressler Orphans’ Home at Loys- 
ville, Pa., and vice-president of the Lutheran 
ministerial group of the Milton area. 

January 8, 1919, he married Amelia Lewis 
of Turtle Creek, who with a foster daughter, 
Adda, survives. He is also survived by his 
father and three brothers. 

The funeral service was held Sunday after- 
noon, August 24, in Trinity Church, Milton. 
Dr. M. R. Hamsher, president of the Central 
Pennsylvania Synod, preached the sermon. 
Participating in the service were Dr. J. M. 
Reimensnyder, pastor emeritus of Trinity 
Church; Dr. Walter H. Eastwood, president of 
the Milton Ministerium; and the Rev. Vernon 
D. Naugle of Lewisburg. Members of the 
church council and of the local ministerial 
group served as pallbearers. Burial took place 
in Harmony—Cemtery. 


Gustav H. Michelmann, D.D. 


of Grand Island, Nebr., died August 2 from in- 
juries sustained in falling at his home three 
days prior to that date. 

Born at Prosigk in Anhalt, Germany, July 
17, 1871, he received his formal education 
abroad, having attended the Universities of 
Tuebigen and Halle, and being graduated from 
the latter in 1894. After tutoring for a year, 
he came to the United States and served for a 
time on the faculty of the Severinghaus Theo- 
logical Seminary, Chicago, Ill. In 1897 he was 
ordained as a minister of the Lutheran Church 
and for forty-four years has continued in that 
service. 

From 1897 to 1900 he served a parish of four 
congregations in Franklin County, Indiana. 
While in that pastorate, he married Elizabeth 
Kiemme of Brookville. 

In 1900 he returned to Chicago, having ac- 
cepted a call from St. Peter’s Church, then a 
mission in Forest Park. Six years later he be- 
came pastor of St. Paul’s Church, Grand Island, 
Nebr., and remained a resident of that city 
until his recent death. During his pastorate at 
St. Paul’s, which lasted until 1925, a new church 
and parsonage were built. 

A linguist by training and natural bent, he 
taught German and French at the former 
Grand Island Baptist College for two years. In 
1925 his synod called him to become director 
of Martin Luther Seminary in Lincoln, Nebr. 
He not only assumed administrative respon- 
sibilities, but was also active on the faculty. 
In 1927 Carthage College conferred upon him 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity. Dr. 
Michelmann was president of the Nebraska 
Synod for eight years. He was also a leader 
in the United Lutheran Church and served on 
various boards and committees. 

Good music was one of his hobbies. His par- 
ticular interest was the piano, and a number 
of his compositions were published. 

Since 1928 Dr. Michelmann and his wife have 
resided in Grand Island, after retirement from 
the active pastorate. He is survived by his wife 
and five children: Captain O. C. Michelmann 
of Omaha; H. F. Michelmann and Mrs. Arthur 
Stoppkotte of Grand Island; Mrs. Othol E. 
Kasparek of Omaha; and Mrs. Carl R. Golden- 
stein of Hanover, Kan. Ten grandchildren also 
survive. 

The funeral service was conducted in St. 
Paul’s Church, Grand Island, August 5. 


Mrs. John C. Seegers 


(nee May Erwin Ide), died suddenly at her 
home in Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa., August 21. 
The funeral service was held in the Church of 
the Ascension, Mt. Airy, August 25, her pastor, 
the Rev. Albert W. Shumaker, officiating. In- 
terment took place in Ivy Hill Cemetery, Mt- 
Airy, beside her husband, who preceded her in 
death several years ago. 

The marriage of Dr. and Mrs. Seegers took 
place in Richmond, Va., in 1893. As the pas- 
tor’s wife she was highly esteemed and be- 
loved in the pastorates of her husband: First 
Church, Richmond, Va.; The Church of the 
Redeemer, Albany, N. Y.; St. John’s, Easton, 
Pa.; Trinity, Reading, Pa.; and St. Paul’s, Wil- 
mington, N. C. Dr. Seegers was a member of 
the faculty of the Southern Lutheran Seminary 
in Columbia, S. C., 1914-1918, and from 1921 
until his death of the Philadelphia Seminary. 
As a member of the faculty family Po the 
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the fifth son of Gideon Abram _ Traver. 
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deeply appreciated. She was the gracious 
hostess to seminarians, and was active in the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Church of 
the Ascension of the Philadelphia Conference 
of the Ministerium, and of the synod _ itself. 
She had completed a term as vice-president of 
the Women’s Auxiliary of the Philadelphia 
Seminary, where her kindly counsel counted 
for much. Throughout her life she was in- 
terested in children and young people and for 
years was a successful teacher in the Sunday 
school, and especially successful in building up 
the Primary Départment of the school. 

Mrs. Seegers is survived by six children: Dr. 
J. Conrad Seegers, dean of Temple University, 
Philadelphia; Virginia May. and Ernest, at 
home; Mrs. Fred Habenicht, Columbia, S. C.; 
Louis Walter, instructor at the University of 
North Carolina; Mrs. George Hall, Mt. Airy, 
Pa.; and three grandchildren. 


John G. Traver, D.D. 


retired educator and preacher, of Hartwick 
Seminary, N. Y., died August 20 as a result of 
an accident on the public road near his home. 
Going to the post-office for his morning mail 
on his bicycle, he was struck by an automobile, 
and being taken by ambulance to the hospital 
at Cooperstown, expired just as he reached that 
institution. He was seventy-seven years of age. 

John Gideon Traver was born December 24, 
1863, at Wurtemburg, Dutchess County, N. ea 

is 
mother was Mary Teel Traver, and both parents 
were of the sturdy Palatine German Lutheran 
stock which settled a large part of the Hudson 
Valley. His mother died when he was six years 
old, and he made his home with his eldest 
brother and attended high school at Rhinebeck. 

In 1880 he entered Hartwick Seminary, but 
poor health interrupted his course. But with 
health restored he returned and was graduated 
from the preparatory department, valedictorian 
of the class of 1883. He entered Gettysburg 
College and was graduated in 1886 with second 
honors and the Greek oration. That fall he 
returned to Hartwick Seminary to teach in the 
preparatory department and study theology, 
and thus began an _ uninterrupted course of 
teaching there for forty-seven years. A full 
professorship in 1888, president of the institu- 
tion from 1893 to 1920, professor of Latin and 
and professor 
emeritus from 1933 till its close. He won his 
A.M. degree from Gettysburg in 1889. In 1901 
Susquehanna University conferred on him the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity. 

Dr. Traver was ordained to the ministry in 
1891, but never held a pastorate till after the 
close of his teaching career, when he served 
the church at Hartwick Seminary for a few 
years. His principal service to the Church was 
as an administrator of its oldest educational 
institution for twenty-seven years, and as 
teacher for nearly half a century. His greatest 
talent and largest contribution lay in the latter 
service as hundreds of alumni testify not only 
to his ability to impart instruction but to the 
religious element and the character molding 
that characterized all his classroom work. He 
served the Church in a public way by being 


‘in turn treasurer, secretary, and president of 


the old Hartwick Synod and a ten-year term 
as treasurer of the New York Synod. He was 
delegate to the General Synod at several con- 
ventions. For the last eight years, since his 
retirement, he and Mrs. Traver have resided 
at their home at Hartwick Seminary during the 
summer and at Frederick, Md., in the winter. 
-Dr. Traver was united in marriage August 
22, 1888, to Ettie F. Tompkins of Rhinebeck 
who has served with him in the educational 
and missionary fields through the half century 
and who survives him, together with one son, 
Amos J. Traver, D.D., pastor at Frederick, Md.; 
a granddaughter, wife of the Rev. Robert 
Barkley, Jersey City, N. J.; two great-grand- 
children, and several nieces and nephews.’ 

The funeral service was held Friday, August 
22, the fifty-third wedding anniversary, in the 
church at Hartwick Seminary, the Rev. H.'D. 
Hayes, his pastor, officiating and delivering the 
sermon, with Frank Wolford, D.D., a lifelong 
friend and co-worker, assisting. A large num- 
ber of ministers were present and acted as 
honorary pallbearers. The following day a 
service was held at the Wurtemburg Church, 
conducted by the Rev. E. J. Himes pastor, with 
an address by William G. Boomhower, D.D., of 
Oneonta, N. Y. He was laid to rest in the 
cemetery surrounding the church. 

So was finished the career on earth of a “‘man 
of God”’ in the faith and sure confidence of an 
endless career “face to face.’ H. D. Hayes. 


A CALLED MEETING 
A one-day called meeting of the United 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod of North Carolina 
will be held in St. Mark’s Church, China Grove, 
N. C., September 25, beginning at 9.30 A. M. 
F. L. Conrad, Sec. 


CONFERENCES 


The eighth annual convention of the South- 
ern Conference of the Indiana Synod will be 


held September 15 and 16 in First Church, 


Columbus, Ind., the Rev. B. S. Larsen pastor. 
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I; YOU live long enough 
to collect your future earn- 
ings, if you save enough 
from those earnings and if 


you invest your savings wisely — then you can, through ordinary 
investment methods, reach your goal of financial security for your 
family. But constantly across your path lies the threatening shadow 


of TIME to complete your plans. 


The simplest, surest way to remove this threat and to guarantee a college 
training for your children is through an adequate life insurance pro- 
A LUTHERAN MUTUAL Juvenile Educational Policy will 


gram. 


definitely provide money for their education, even though you may not 


be there when the policy matures. 


Ask your local agent for complete 


details, or write Department $129 at the home office today. 


WAVERLY, 
IOWA 


FOUNDED 
1879 


—— 


LUTHERAN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


The convention will open at 4.00 P. M. Monday, 

with the Communion Service. The sermon will 

be preached by President G. L. Kleespie. 
Wilford C. Butt, Sec. 


The twenty-first annual convention of the 
Central Conference of the Synod of Ohio will 
be held in the First Church, Shelby, Dr. D. 
Bruce Young pastor, September 25 and 26. Com- 
munion Service at the first session Thursday 
at 10.30. 


Conference Brotherhood Fellowship Banquet 
Thursday evening, in charge of Mr. Raymond 
Pugh, Conference Brotherhood President. 

George W. Dittmar, Sec. 


The fall convention of the Erie Conference of 
the Pittsburgh Synod will be held Tuesday, 
October 7, in St. Paul’s Church, Drake’s Mills, 
Pa., the Rev. Roy S. Schultz pastor. 

The morning session will begin at 9.30 o’clock 
with the Confessional Service and Holy Com- 
munion. The afternoon session will begin at 
1.30 P.M. Lewis R. Fox, Sec. 


WOMEN’S MEETINGS 


The eighth annual convention of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the Kentucky-Tennessee 
Synod will be held October 10 and 11 at First 
Church, Nashville, Tenn. Mrs. W. F. More- 
head, secretary of the Education Division of 
the U. L. C. A.’s Women’s Missionary Society, 
and Mrs. L. S. G. Miller, missionary from 
Japan, will be the guest speakers. 

Mrs. Day B. Werts, Sec. 


The seventh biennial convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the United Lu- 
theran Synod of New York will be held Sep- 
tember 30, October 1 and 2, at Immanuel 
Church, Meriden, Conn., the Rev. E. W. Ham- 
mer pastor. Emily Herr, Sec. 


TRYON HALL 


29TH and GLENWOOD AVE., PHILA. 
Lutheran Hospice for Girls. 
Rates Reasonable. 
Director—Miss Sarah Catherman. 


The fifty-sixth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the United 
Synod of North Carolina will be held Septem- 
ber 30-October 2 in Emmanuel Church, High 
Point, N. C., F. L. Conrad, D.D., pastor. Open- 
ing service Tuesday at 10.30 A. M. 

Mrs. Earl K. Bodie, Sec. 


The Women’s Missionary Society of the Eng- 
lish Evangelical Lutheran Synod of the North- 
west will hold its ninth biennial convention, 
September 21 to 23, in St. Mark’s Church, 
Fargo, N. D. Irma B. Rheingans, Sec. 


The second annual conference of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the Alleghany Confer- 
ence, Central Pennsylvania Synod, will meet 
October 8 and 9 in Friedens Church, Friedens, 
Pa., the Rev. Martin F. Foutz pastor. 

Mrs. G. I. Melhorn, Sec. 


The second annual convention of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the Susquehanna Confer- 
ence of the Central Pennsylvania Synod will be 
held October 7 and 8, at Trinity Church, Mil- 
ton, Pa. Mrs. A. H. Knight, Sec. 


The forty-fifth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Wilkes- 
Barre Conference of the Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania_ will be held in St. John’s Church, 
Mauch Chunk, Pa., the Rev. Addison C. Planz 
pastor, October 8. Sessions at 10.30 A. M., 2.00 
and 7.30 P. M. Sarah F. Otto, Sec. 
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MATERIALS AVAILABLE FOR METHODS AND PROPER USE OF MATERIALS 
from consult 
THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE THE PARISH AND CHURCH SCHOOL BOARD 


1228 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


